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Our Pilot—Which ? 


By A. J. McDougall 


. 
LOSE-REEFED we sail adown the stream 


of life, 

The wind and waves they buffet us at will, 
Yet each day stronger grow in noble strife— 

To make the entrance of our haven still. 
Each life-boat bears upon the flood but two,— 

The human soul, that battles strong, is one ; 
The other is the Pilot, false or true, 

Soul-chosen, either Satan or God's Son. 

New. Westminster, B. C. 
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 Bwdvditorial 


God’s angels do not come to us, 
any more than they did to Abra- 
ham, with wings, and harps, and halos. We enter- 
tain them unawares. They come, perhaps, as 
strange unbidden thoughts. They come, perhaps, 
as new and throbbing affections. They may come asa 
call to duty, or as an inspiration to hope and faith, 
or as a leading unto prayer. 
to all of us. 


Angel Visits 


But they surely come 
Jacob’s ladder descends to the pillow 
upon which we lay our heads, if only we have grace 
to think and rest and dream. 


% 


Shouldering Heredity isa mean refuge. A man 


the Blame who is old enough and sane enough 
to realize the consequences of his deeds and to be 
responsible for them ought to take the blame of his 
misdemeanors. To say that he inherits a craving 
for alcohol or vice, and therefore must indulge in it, is 
a babyish way of shifting a responsibility. He who 
does evil deliberately and intentionally does it by 


his own will, and not by his ancestors’. That it may 


be more difficult for him to overcome certain ten- 
dencies because of heredity may be admitted with- 
out conceding the point that one is under all the 
greater obligation to strive to overcome them. He 
who pleads his faulty upbringing as a reason for con- 
tinuing complacently in his faults has yet to learn 
what manhood means and manliness strives for. 


“ 


True Mission Power to perceive a defect is one 


of a Critic of the lower measures of criticism. 
Power to perceive the truest merits is a higher 
measure of criticism. Both have their advantages, 
and it is well that both exist. But a man who can 
only point out defects, without the ability to show 
the remedy, is of little practical value in the world, 
although, indeed, others may be prompted to find a 
remedy where he merely sees a lack or a flaw. The 
truest mission of a helpful critic is, not only to see 
what should be done, but to be able to show it to 
others, and to arouse and lead them to its doing. 
Our duty in this world is to see what needs doing, 
and to lead others to its doing, realizing that it is our 
lack and our blame if we fail to so adapt ourselves to 
others that we shall remain near enough to them to 
be their present helper while also being their inspirer 
and their guide. 
% 


When Generous Odds What is at stake, is often a more 

Don't Count important question than what are 
the odds. A skilled driver shrinks from bringing his 
horses near the edge of a sheer precipice, even 
though the chances be ten to one against an accident. 
That remote possibility of a slip and sudden death 
is too terrible to take any chances on. So, in char- 
acter building, it were well to think more of what 
we are tempted to risk, than of how slight the mar- 
gin of risk may be. The chances of harm resulting 
from ‘‘border line’’ indulgences may, in certain 
temperaments and under certain 
miniraized. 


be 
But the same stake is always risked, 
whether by the broken-down weakling struggling to 
free himself from a lifelong habit of indulgence, or 
by the clean-souled, sturdy young fellow of iron will 
and favoring ‘‘ environment.’’ 


conditions, 


That stake is personal 
character, and its possible loss is too awful a thing on 
which to take even the Devil’s most generous odds. 


% 


Experience a It is not those who know life best 
Testimony to God who fail to find an infinite wisdom 
and goodness at the heart of all things. The Shake- 
speares, the Brownings, and the Hawthornes, whose 
visions have ranged over the varied experiences of 
the race, are on the side of belief. The Bismarcks, 
the Gladstones, and the Lincolns, who have dealt 
with the facts of life on a large scale, confess the di- 
recting hand of God in the affairs of men. And, 
while much is made, by the unbelievers, of the exist- 
ence of pain as casting doubt on a ruling benevo- 
lence, it the sufferers who make the 


is not sore 


objection. Heine, on the bed of pain on which he 
died by inches, finds his way back from his scoffings 
to the God of his fathers. And Robert 


Louis 


Stevenson notes that, while the contemplation of 
suffering in others may suggest rebellious thoughts, 
the effect of it, when borne by one’s self, is alto- 
getherthe opposite. It is to some their first contact 
with indubitable reality, and, 
which brings them to the supreme reality. 


as such, the clew 
No kind 
of real knowledge breeds doubts of the supreme 
wisdom and goodness. Such doubts are bred of 
notions, half-seeing, and ignorance. 
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College Hazing a Relic of Barbarism 


7 AZING”’ as an American college phrase, 

referring to the practice of irritating, or 
harassing, or tyrannizing over, students of a lower 
class by individual members of an upper class, is not 
of a much earlier date than the second half of the 
nineteenth century, although the idea is, perhaps, a 
relic or survival of primitive barbarism from prehistoric 
days. Prior to 1840 the term ‘‘ to haze’’ 
mon among sailors, but seems not to have been 
known on land, especially among educated youth. 
It appears to have first crept into the vocabulary of 
Harvard and Yale after its mention as a sea term by 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., in his ‘‘ Two Years before 
the Mast.’’ Froim that time it made rapid progress 
among American colleges, including the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, until now there are students who sup- 


was com 


” 


pose that their ancestors deemed ‘‘hazing’’ a ne- 
cessary accompaniment of a polite education. 
In order to have a clear idea of the pernicious 


, 


features of college ‘‘ hazing’’ as a practice, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the wide difference between 
‘*hazing’’ and the insisting on conformity to college 
customs which apply to ail members of a college 
classasaclass. ‘Thus every student is, during his first 
year in college, called a ‘‘ Freshman.’’ During that 
year he is not to claim privileges that are supposed 
to belong to members of a higher class. It may be 
that the wearing of a high hat or the carrying of a 
cane is such a privilege. When he passes the line 
between the first and second year, it may be a 
recognized custom for the older class in some way to 
give sa/t to those who are no longer to be fresh men. 
If college laws permit this, there is nothing degrading 
in conformity to the custom. It is a custom which 
all of a certain class alike conform to. 

This is a very different matter from the claim by 
the individual members of an upper class that they, 
as superior beings, are entitled to control the ac- 
Thus 


if a Sophomore or a number of Sophomores go to a 


tion of individual members of the lower class. 


Freshman or to a number of Freshmen, and annoy 
or irritate or harm one or more of the lower class, or 
even insist that the Freshman shall sing, or dance, 
or pray, or submit in any other way to the authority 
of the upper classman, it is the claim of an indi- 
to 
individual. 


vidual have a right to tyrannize over another 


Such a claim cannot be made without 


injury to the one who makes it. It cannot be con- 
ceded as a right without a positive loss of manhood 
on the part of the one on whom the demand is 


made. It cannot be recognized by the college 
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authorities without continued harm to the institution 
and its faculty, 

‘¢ Freshman servitude,’’ somewhat in the nature 
of the English ‘‘ fagging "’ system, was tolerated in 
early American colleges to an extent that could 
hardly be believed by manly Americans of the pres- 
ent day. It was an unworthy inheritance from the 
Old World, where there are lifelong social class dis- 
tinctions, and where a man does not necessarily 
feel, as an American does or ought to, that he has 
a right to be a man among men, and to call no fel- 
low-man his master. In that servitude, as long 
prevalent, the individual Freshman was denied his 
true manhood, the individual upper-class man lacked 
the true limits of his manhood, and the governing 
body of the college failed to perform or to distin- 
guish its duties as an educating agency. 

Most of this disgraceful servitude in our American 
colleges has been outgrown, and is no longer toler- 
ated, not because our students have first advanced 
beyond it, but because gradually our college presi- 
dents and faculties have come to a higher stand, and 
have recognized their duty to protect the manhood 
of their students from destruction by brute force 
while under their control. 


’” 


‘* Hazing’’ is the one 
relic of barbarism tolerated in some of our Ameri- 
can colleges. ‘This is not because the students are 
behind-hand, but because the faculties are not prop- 
erly educated as educators. 

Our two training-schools of the United States 
Government, at Annapolis and West Point, have set 
an example ‘to our civilian colleges in their determi- 
nation to stamp out the individual tyranny that 
shows itself in ‘‘ hazing ’’ to the destruction of per- 
sonal manhood. ‘The recent action of Colonel 
Mills, commandant at West Point, with his appeal 
to the honor of the cadets, coupled with his. expres- 
sion of high purpose in the direction of American 
manhood, sets an example to those colleges and 
universities which are yet on a lower plane. One 
thing is certain, no educational institution in America 
has anything to offer to a student that will in any 
measure compensate for the loss of his individual 
manhood, 

*% 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


% 


However much we may see on the 
surface of a Bible statement, there is 
often still more to be found by earnest 
and reverent study of its meanings and suggestions. It 
is evident that an Indiana Bible student wants to get 
below the surface when he writes : 


Holy of Holies 
and Water of Life 


It appears to be the privilege of readers of The Sunday School 
‘Times to ask questions, so I take the liberty to ask, through 
Notes on Open Letters : (1.) What furniture, if any, was back of 
the veil that was rent when Christ was crucified? (2.) Does 
Zechariah 14 : 4-8 refer to the crucifixion? If not, what does the 
eighth verse refer to as to living waters? Is there a spring of liv- 
ing water on the Mount of Olives ? 

(1.° Phere was no temple furniture in the Holy of 
tk the days of Jesus, as there was in the days of 
Solomon. Nothing was there at the time of the cruci- 
fixion except the stone bench or altar, or table, on 
which the high-priest sprinkled the blood of atonement 
when, each year, he entered that inner sanctuary. The 
rending of the veil indicated that the way was now open 
to every believer ; it was no longer limited to the repre- 
sentative high-priest. (2.) Zechariah evidently foretells 
the glad day of Messiah's reign, with its spiritual bless- 


ings to all on earth. 


The figure of a fountain of living 
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waters flowing from Jerusalem, and giving health and 
refreshing to all, is a figure that would be understood by 
not only the Jews, but by all primitive peoples every- 
where. A fountain of waters was under the threshold, or 
altar, of every most sacred temple in ancient times, as 
in Babylonia, in Egypt, in China, in India, in Syria 
Ezekiel sees, in his vision in Chaldea, a stream of liv- 
ing water from under the altar, or threshold, of the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, flowing out to water the earth (Ezek. 
47 : 1-9). Zechariah locates the~ stream, not on the 
Mount of Olives, but in Jerusalem. The evident truth 
is that the blessing of blessings flows from what had its 
center there. Itis a truth for us and for all, for now 
and for always 
* 


In some cases a question that suggests 
itself 7s a question only because the 
p answer to it is so simple that one 
doesn't think of that as being the answer. _In other cases 
a question involves more than is on the surface. One 
question of the first sort, and one of the second, come 
from a Nebraska Bible student, thus : 


Questions about 
the Prephets 


Will you kindly inform me, in Notes on Open Letters, (1) why 
the prophets are called major and minor prophets, or greater and 
lesser prophets? also (2) why Ezekiel is so often called ‘son of 
man’? I believe he is the only person in the Bible, excepting 
our Saviour, that is called ‘‘son of man,’’ and God so often 
speaks in this way to Ezekiel. 

(1.) The ‘‘ major prophets’’ are called so because the 
books take up more room, because the writings are larger. 
The ‘‘ minor prophets’’ are called so because the books 
are smaller, In the Jewish Scriptures there were ¢/rce of 
the ‘‘ major prophets,’’—Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
Christian scholars include Daniel as one of the for ‘‘ major 
prophets.’ Each of the Jewish major prophets was ona 
separate roll. All of the twelve ‘minor prophets’’ were 
on one roll, and were, indeed, counted as one book, —the 
‘* Book of the Twelve,’’ or, ‘‘ The Twelve-Prophet Book.’’ 
The relative importance of the two sets of prophecies has 
nothing to do with the names ‘ major ’’ and ‘‘ minor.’ 
(2.) As to the use of the term ‘‘son of man,’’ as refer- 
ring to a purely human being, in the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel, it is apparently to emphasize the truth that it is the 
human side rather than the divine side of the prophet 
and the people of Israel in God's plan and work, ‘The 
term is thus used in other places, apart from its refer- 
ence to Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Son of 
man. ‘* How then can man be just with God?... And 
the son of man, which is a worm’’ (Job 25 : 4, 6). ‘‘ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? And the son of 
man that thou visitest him ?'’ (Psa. 8:4.) ‘* Who art 
thou, that thou art afraid of man that shall die, and of 
the son of man which shall be made as grass ?’’ (Isa. 
51:12.) Inthe language of Ezekiel's prophecy, written, 
as it was, in Babylon, the figurative element is promi- 
nent, and it is natural for man to be spoken of as God's 
human agent, as distinct from the cherubim and 
seraphim and other living creatures in the heavenly 
sphere. 
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From Contributors 


The Custom of Prostration in Persia 
By the Rev. S. G. Wilson 


‘* Mordecai bowed not "' (Esther 3 : 2). 


ROSTRATION to the ground as an act of homage 
has been a custom in Persia from the earliest 
times. Even the legendary hero Rustam and his com- 
panions are represented in the Shah-Nama of Fardusi as 
rendering homage in this manner to Shah Kai Kaous. 
‘« They first pronounced the name of the. king, then 
drank to his health, and, falling prostrate, kissed the 
ground.’’ So Minuchahr, returning in triumph, dis- 
mounted, as Shah Feridun approached, and kissed the 
ground while receiving the king's congratulations. 
Princes, near akin, were not exempt from making obei- 
sance. When Artabanes, brother of Darius, had de- 
cided the dispute concerning the succession in favor of 
Xerxes, a throne was placed for the successful competi- 
tor, and, in the presence of all, his brother, Artabazanes, 
first came forward, and bowed before Xerxes in token 
of homage. Herodotus, Xenophon, Plutarch, and other 
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Greek and Roman historians, give us further information 
concerning this custom, and show that such prostration 
was not only rendered to the king, but also to nobles, 
and, in general, by inferiors when meeting one of de- 
cidedly superior rank. 

The custom continues to the present time, and Sir 
John Malcolm relates how a prince announced to Aga 
Mohammed Shah the arrival of a foreign minister by 
saying that ‘‘an ambassador from the king of the Af- 


ghans had bowed to the earth at the feet of the slaves “ 


of his exalted Majesty.’’ At the modern salaam or 
levee of the Shah at Teheran the soldiers and attendants 
are arranged in the courtyard. Princes and generals 
stand in rows in the audience hall, shoulder to shoulder, 
with eyes fixed in front, and in absolute silence. When 
the Shah, accompanied by his ministers, appears, and 
takes his seat, every head is bowed low, the hands be- 
ing outspread and resting on the knees. Even the 
horses have been trained to be still, and the elephant to 
kneel at the appearance of His Majesty. At the Noruz 
or New Year's celebration, the shah is seated on a car- 
pet of pearls on the peacock throne. Each prince, 
general, and minister approaches alone, kneels, and re- 
ceives, in two outstretched hands, some coins as good- 
luck tokens. 

Falling prostrate is a custom not confined to the royal 
court. Petitioners for redress of wrongs or for par- 
don fall before the governors, and suppliants in the 
ordinary spheres of life sometimes express their earnest 
entreaty in the same way. I shall never forget the 
shock I received when I first came personally in contact 
with this custom. An Armenian youth named Gazar 
had been dismissed from school for bad conduct. He 
was anxious to be received back. One day he entered 
my study, and, before 1 was aware of what he was about 
to do, threw himself on the floor, embracing and kiss- 
ing my.feet. 1 was much astonished, and, while I re- 
buked him for prostrating himself, could not refuse to 
grant a request presented with such passionate entreaty. 
At another time, a persecuted Mohammedan convert 
fled from his village to my house. When he arrived, 
some policemen happened to bein the yard. Thinking 
they had anticipated his. coming, and were waiting to 
seize him, he ran to me, and threw himself at my feet, 
and fervently plead for protection... I believe. it is no 
uncommon thing for sick people to fall at the feet of 
physicians until they learn that such manifestations of 
honor are not pleasing to us. Though the custom does 
not imply worship or reverence such as is due to God, 
yet, even among Persians, complete prostration is re- 
garded by some as a humiliation, and an unbecoming 
ceremony, 

I have heard it narrated that, when Nasr-i-Din Shah 
was about to arrive at Zenjan, Ala-ud-Doulah, the gov- 
ernor, and Muzaffir-ud-Doulah, went out to meet him. 
Muzaffir-ud-Doulah previously expressed his religious 
scruples, and begged the governor not to fall prostrate 
before the shah. The governor, however, carried out 
his intention, and Muzaffir-ud-Doulah was compelled to 
follow his example. Afterwards, he protested, saying, 
‘You humiliated me. I do not think man should 
prostrate himself before any one but Almighty God."’ 

Greek historians inform us of the prevalence of the 
custom in Persia, and reprobate it as unworthy of the 
dignity of man. Curtius says: ‘‘The Persians, nat 
only out of devotion, but also from motives of policy, 
reverenced their kings as gods. Herodotus narrates 
that some of his countrymen, who-were urged to pros- 
trate themselves before the king of Persia in Susa, de 
clared ‘that it was. not their custom to worship a man, 
nor had they come for that purpose.’ Other Grecks 
were regarded as worthy of death for having so humihi+ 
ated themselves.’’ 

The same usage continued in the second Persian, or 
Sassanian, empire. Sozomen relates that Simeon, the 
bishop of Seleucia, when called upon by Shah Shapur to 
renounce the worship of the true God, refused even to 
give the customary homage of prostration to the king 
which he had before rendered. He feared lest it should 
be misinterpreted as idolatrous. The king then prom- 
ised Simeon deliverance for himself and people if he 
should bow to the sun. He replied ‘‘ that he could still 
less pay to the sun, a lifeless being, that homage which 
he had declined showing to the king, who was a rational 
being, and therefore far more than the sun.’’ 
refusal he suffered martyrdom. 

The Mongol- khans of Persia required the same hom 
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age. Neander narrates that four Dominican monks, at 
whose head was Ascelin, visited Persia. To obtain an 
audience with the commander-in-chief, it was required 
that they should prostrate themselves three times before 
him. Their scruple that this would be a mark of idola- 
trous homage was removed by a monk Guiscard, who 
resided in Tiflis, and was familiar with the manners of 
the East. He informed them that such an idea was not 
associated with the act in the minds of these peoples. 
Still the monks refused to pay the homage, lest it should 
be interpreted as a humiliation or mark of subjection on 
the part of the pope. As a result, they barely escaped 
with their lives. The Mongols thought it strange that 
men who bowed down to-crosses of wood and stone 
should refuse to honor the great khan and his represen- 
tive (Neander, IV, 49). 

That prostration was not regarded as idolatrous by the 
patriarchs and Jews is evident from the examples of Ja- 
cob bowing to Esau, Lis brethren to Joseph, and Obadiah 
to Elijah. On the other hand, the replies of Peter to 
Cornelius and of the angel to John in the Apocalypse 
show that it is contrary to the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. Not only the above story of Simeon of Seleucia, 
but the following tradition of Gregory of Armenia, shows 
that the influence of the gospel would abolish it. 

It is said that Tiridates, king of Armenia, was afflicted 
with lycanthropy, like Nebuchadnezzar, and imagined 
himself a wild boar. Some of his nobles also were 
When they met Gregory the Illuminator, he 
knelt and prayed God to have mercy on them and for- 
give their sins. . They were immediately, so the story 
goes, restored to their senses, and, falling at Gregory's 
feet, implored his forgiveness for the persecution they had 
inflicted upon him. He replied: ‘‘I am but a mortal 
man like yourselves. Kneel not to me, but fall low in 
the dust before God.’’ 

What shall we say as to the reason that moved Mor- 
decai to refuse to bow to Haman? It is certain that he 
must have bowed to King Xerxes after he became his 
grand vizier. Therefore we cannot suppose that he re- 
garded the act of obeisance as in itself sinful. The 
cause must be found in his relation to Haman, either on 
its racial or religious side. I am inclined to agree with 
those who maintain that Mordecai declined to render 
homage to Haman because he was a ‘ representative of 
Amalek, an accursed race, whom to honor would be:a 
dishonor to God.’’ Except for the reason given in tlfe 
text, that ‘‘ he was a Jew,"’ the Persian reader would or- 
dinarily think that pride and jealousy were the causes of 
Mordecai's refusal, as in the case of a high official in 
the service of Nasr-i-Din Shah, who refused te humble 
himself before the grand vizier, and was disposed of by 
means of a cup of black coffee. 


crazy. 


Tabriz, Persia. 
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The Business Man’s Religion 


2. The Prayer-Meeting 
By Amos R. Wells 


A SUCCESSFUL prayer-meeting is for the whole 

church. The interests of any class of church- 
members are best served along lines of helpfulness to 
all. Nevertheless, the prayer-meeting has so great need 
of the business man, and the business man so greatly 
needs the prayer-meeting, and it is so hard to bring the 
two together, that any church will be helped by con- 
sidering how to get the most out of business men for the 
prayer-meeting, and how to get the most out of the 
prayer-meeting for men of business. 

These two aims are identical. If the prayer-meeting 
helps business men, they will want to help the prayer- 
meeting. If they help the prayer-meeting, it will reflect 
blessings upon them. To attract business men to the 
prayer-meeting, we must use both methods simulta- 
neously ; we must pack the meeting full of helpfulness 
to business men ; we must set business men to work for 
and in the meeting. 

What kind of prayer-meeting appeals to business 
men ? 

In the first place, negatively, it must not be oratori- 
cal. They are not speakers ; they are men of few words. 
They have come home from store and office tired in 
every fiber of muscle and brain. Nothing will sooner 
discourage their taking part in the meeting than brilliant 
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The conversational tone 
Similes and ‘* peri- 


rhetoric and formal speeches. 
and method fit 
ods’ 


into their mood. 
* padlock their lips. 

Then, affirmatively, the meeting must begin promptly 
and briskly, and must end as promptly and as briskly. 
Fresh from mercantile clockwork, your business man is 
in no whim for dawdling. On Sunday he is not so 
critical, but on weekdays time is time. 

Emphatically, it must be a meeting with a purpose. 
Its purpose must be as definite as the work from which 
he comes. It must mean business. It must deal with 
the church as a working body, set to accomplish specific 
missions. It has a mission to the family, and a 
‘chome"’ prayer-meeting will appear business-like to him. 
It has a mission to win men, and a ‘soul-saving’’ 
meeting will be in point. It has a mission to the whole 
world, and any live missionary topic will win the inter- 
est of business men. It has a work to do in the nation, 
and Christian citizenship will commend itself as a busi- 
ness-like theme. 

Much depends on the way the topic is ‘‘put.’" The 
same theme, variously worded, may be made to seem 
vague or purposeful. Edward Everett Hale once said 
wisely, that a sermon, to be effective, should always set 
out to prove something, then folks keep awake to see 
whether the preacher reaches his goal. So with a 
prayer-meeting : it should have a question to speak to, 
an end to seek. 

For instance, ‘‘The Prodigal Son,’’—that's a poor 
topic. ‘' What should we be doing to win the prodi- 
gals, as a church, as individuals ?—that, in spite of its 
clumsiness, is a good topic. ‘*The Golden Rule,’’— 
dull ; ‘*‘ How the Golden Rule applies to Daily Life,’’— 


suggestive. ‘*Generous Giving,’’ ‘* The Widow's 
Mite,’’ ‘‘ What are the Advantages of Systematic Be- 
neficence ?'’—poor topics, all of them. ‘* Why should 


our church double its gifts to missions this year? How ?"’ 
—that topic will wake them up. 

In short, the prayer-meeting that will appeal to busi- 
ness men is a sort of spiritual stock exchange, to which 
each will contribute what he can of wisdom and uplift, 
and from which each will go with stronger courage and 
loftier ideals. A prayer-meeting will always succeed if 
it is based on a working interest of the church ; it will 
always fail if it is apart from such interests. The pray- 
ers will be perfunctory unless they spring from the 
needs of Christian workers; the testimonies will be 
empty unless they spring from experience. There is 
only one way to deepen and widen a prayer-meeting : 
deepen and extend the church life. And soall the sug- 
gestions in the preceding article, aimed at setting busi- 
ness men at work in the church, bear indirectly upon 
their participation in the prayer-meeting. 

But the average business man, though a Christian 
active as you please, will find it easier to keep silent 
than to speak at the midweek conference. 
we ‘draw him out’’ ? 


How shall 


1. Have a prayer-meeting committee, largely com- 
posed of business men. This committee should select 
the topics,—of course, with large assistance from the 
pastor. One-man topics are responsible for many dead 
prayer-meetings. In addition, the committee should 
often review the conduct of the meetings, seeking fresh 
methods, or new interest for old methods. 

2. This prayer-meeting committee is one of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor features that has largely contributed to 
the success of that society, and it is not by any means 
the only plan that may wisely be copied from young 
people's prayer-meetings by the prayer-meetings of their 
elders. Indeed, if pastors really desire to ‘draw 
out’’ in the prayer-meeting, not only their business men, 
but other reticent Christians unused to public speech, 
they cannot do better than make a close study of Chris- 
tian Endeavor ways of working. Brief testimonies, 
often no longer than a single sentence ; brief prayers, 
often scarcely more extended than an ejaculation ; 
something expected from every one and at every meet- 
ing,—these, I believe, are the necessary elements of 
training, for young or old, in prayer-meeting participa- 
tion. Many of the following suggestions are only modi- 
fications of Christian Endeavor methods. 

3- If you would draw out the business men, omit the 
exhaustive opening remarks. They will seem exhaust- 
ive, whether they are or not, if they are long. What- 
ever the leader can say that he is sure will be suggestive, 
and will prompt others to take part, has fit place at the 
beginning ; the exhortations and applications, and the 
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thing others have not thought to say, a wise leader will 
reserve for the end. 

4. Why should the pastor always lead the prayer- 
meeting ? To be sure, he should always sit in front, 
keep his hand on the reins, and be ready to improve 
every opportunity for a helpful word or direction. But 
why not often a second leader, a layman, who will make 
the opening prayer, comment on the Scriptures, lead off 
in any way that he and the pastor may think best? 
Such additional leadership will not only spur the new 
leader to better prayer-meeting work, but it will stimu- 
late all the laymen in the room. 

5. A question-box meeting may be made, in the hands 
of a shrewd manager, a strong stimulus to general par- 
ticipation. The pastor should not trust to a public an- 
nouncement, but should go to the men in private, and 
ask them to write out for the meeting any difficulties in 
the religious life on which they wish light. Also, let 
him ask each man for permission to call on him to an- 
swer any question the pastor may think him ready to 
answer. ‘The questions, being collected, will be read 
aloud by the pastor, who will answer himself as few as 
possible, and who will add as little as may be to the an- 
swers he draws from the audience. 
an answer box. 


A similar plan is 
Some important and engrossing ques- 
tion is proposed a week beforehand, and written answers 
are solicited. These are read and discussed at the next 
prayer-meeting, and many an opportunity is thus given 
for drawing out the business men. 

6. A question meeting is another device to the same 
end. The leader distributes, among those that do not 
regularly take part, various suggestive questions bearing 
on the chosen topic, asking each to answer his question 
in the course of the meeting. There are other plans : 
An ‘‘ experience meeting,’ for the discussion of some 
practical topic, many men being asked by special letter 
to throw light upon the subject from their own lives or 
from lives known to them ; a ‘‘ quotation meeting,’’ at 
which many will base their remarks upon apposite quo- 
tations distributed beforehand ; a 
ing,"’ 


‘‘comment meet- 
at which, it is understood, every person present 
will read an appropriate Bible verse, and add some 
comment, original or selected. And one could mention 
many other devices. 

7. It will prove a great help to the timid and inex- 
perienced if they can begin their prayer-meeting partici- 
pation by writing out and reading what they have to say. 
They will not do this unless it is made ‘‘ good form,"’ 
and so let us make it the rule at an occasional meeting 
for a// to bring their testimonies written out in this way. 

8. A chorough-going ‘‘ conversation meeting "’ 
a step forward. 


will be 
Aim at an earnest, easy, religious con- 
versation on the subject. If the pastor does not lead it 
alone, select for the associate leader some especially 
ready, suggestive, and devout converser. Get as many 
as possible to promise beforehand to take part in the 
conversation, having it understocd that each is free to 
speak as often as he wishes, but that no one is to speak 
at length, and that criticism and argument are ruled 
out. Arrange the chairs as much as possible like a 
parlor, the leaders sitting near the center. Such a 
meeting, held occasionally, will not only bring out the 
napkin talents, it will help make the church seem like a 
family, and it will cultivate one thing sadly lacking in 
modern life,—private religious conversation. 

g. Something of the sort, but more definite and for- 
mai, is a ‘‘ prayer-meeting symposium,’’—a regularly 
planned series of comments on the subject by various 
men, each of whom will speak briefly on one phase of 
the topic, or read something he has written. 

1o. A ‘*men’s prayer-meeting’’ would be a bold 
innovation, but why not try it ? It might be purely 
evangelistic in its purpose, the Christian men meeting 
by themselves to pray for their brothers outside of the 
Christian hope, and to discuss means of reaching them. 
Or, the men’s meeting might invite all the men of the 
congregation, for the discussion of men’s problems and 
duties. Some topics that could not be touched in a 
mixed assembly could most profitably be treated in such 
a company. 

11. Cottage prayer-meetings, if church has 
wisely adopted that method of work, not only require 
men for success, but their informality appeals especially 
to business men unused to public expressions of re- 
ligion. 


your 


12. A ‘suggestion box"’ will add to the business 
men’s interest in the prayer-meetings. It is placed near 
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the door, and the slit in the top is always inviting good 
prayer-meeting themes, questions for answer in the 
prayer-meeting, comments on recent topics, and hints 
for improving the services, If some one sees to it that 
the box shall contain a few bright suggestions every 
week or month, »nd if these are brightly carried out, 
the box will ever «iter take care of itself. 

13. An ‘* invitation men 
may be appointed to bring to the prayer-meeting as 
many men as possible. The Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip receives from the young men that make up 
its membership a vow of regular work of the sort. 

14. Prayer-meeting notebooks, if in any way, by gift 
or by sale, their use can be brought about, will multiply 
the chances of general participation, 


committee’’ of business 


Separate pages, 
set apart for the various topics of coming weeks, will at- 
tract to themselves, in almost magical manner, thoughts, 
incidents, and quotations. 

15. But this implies that you prepare topics some 
time in advance. Failure to do this is responsible for 
the failure of many a prayer-meeting to bring out the 
thoughts and testimonies of any but the most practiced 
and ready. It is asking the impossible from a brain- 
fagged business man to pounce down upon him, at the 
close of an absorbing and harassing day, with a subject 
entirely new to him, and expect him to give impromptu 
any fresh and helpful thoughts. He intelligent 
enough to know the difference between platitudes and 
point, and sensible enough to keep still when he has 
nothing to say. He will either listen to the preacher, 
who considers the entire week none too long to fit him, 
skilled as he is, to take acceptable part, or, more likely, 
he will not attend at all, 

The objection which urges that topics prepared long 
in advance exclude the use of themes that might be 
more timely is not well taken. When timely themes 
really press upon the attention, they may be substituted 
for the regular topic, and, if they actually do fill the 
people's minds, men will speak upon them readily with- 
out preparation. 

16. And, if we are to set the business men to thinking 
about the topics in advance, we must give them topics 
definite enough to provoke thought. 
such as 


is 


Indistinct topics, 
‘« The Christian's Consolation,’’ and fanciful 
topics, such as ‘‘ Getters and Debtors,’’ ‘‘ The Night of 
of Doom,"’ and the like, are no more provocative of 
thought than a sentence in Chinese. The topics must 
be such as men might be imagined to discuss in conver- 
sation with one another. And this requirement does 
not by any means shut out the great themes, such as 
atonement, retribution, immortality. 

If in some such ways as I have tried to suggest it is 
made possible and easy for business men to take part in 
the prayer-meeting, this participation may justly be 
urged upon them as a duty. Their wide sweep of in- 
terests, their practical insight into the needs of the 
world, should bear fruit of rich suggestiveness for these 
councils of the church, They should illuminate every 
topic with illustrations drawn from experience. They 
should bring into the prayer-meeting the human interest 
of the newspaper, —converted. 

It is too much to expect that many business men will 
at once be changed into active prayer-meeting workers 
by these plans or by any others ; but frankness and per- 
sistence will gain a nucleus, and that nucleus will draw 
to itself others, until at length the prayer-meeting be- 
comes what it should be, a conference of business men, 
—men who are about the King’s business. 


Boston. 
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They Kept their Bibles 
By Ida M. Gardner 


AR is not wholly without its compensations, 

tern experiences’ through which they have 

pase ft sights and scenes in camp and _ hospital, 
hav .Sobered our boys, and brought them face to face 
with the great realities of life. In such moments the 
soul instinctively reaches out to God, 


The 


and many a 
mother's prayer has been answered in. the rain-filled 
trenches, in the long, silent rows of wounded men 
waiting their turn for the surgeon's knife, or beside a 
dying comrade. 

One of the Rough Riders is quoted as saying that it is 
a good thing for fellows to go to war once in a while. 
‘«It brings back their mothers’ teachings about religion, 
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and makes them think seriously.'’ He was led to this 
opinion, not only by personal experience, but by obser- 
vation. After the battle of Santiago, he walked up and 
down the fever-stricken camp, and noticed that most of 
the men who were able to sit outside of their tents were 
reading their Bibles. Whatever else had been thrown 
away, the Bibles had been kept. Thank God for a 
Bible that says to a lonely, homesick heart, ‘‘Can a 
woman forget?. .. Yea, they may forget, yet will 1 not 
forget thee’’ ! 

Chicago, i. 
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A School of Expression for Parents 
By Rebecca Smylie 


HE kindergarten attached to the exclusive private 

school starts the child of wealth on his educational’ 
way, and the drag-net of the public kindergarten gath- 
ers the waifs of court and alley as a preparation for 
their uneven paths. The cry has gone forth, humanize 
the bestial, give the struggling under-stratum a chance 
for life, and destroy the foundations of the penitentiary. 
And, wisely, we begin with the children. 

Now, when we examine thesmethods employed to at- 
tain this great end, we find them embodied in one word, 
—‘‘expression.’’ The twinkling fingers, the swaying 
form, the speaking eyes, the tuneful mouth, all are uti- 
lized to show forth the soul of song and child. In cre- 
ative zeal he cuts a star or moldsa potato, His bubbling 
energy finds delight in a paper snowstorm or the flutter- 
ing hands that simulate a flying bird. All his legitimate 
impulses are made vocal, as it were, to bespeak their 
utmost development, and claim even disputed jurisdic- 
tion ; for it is by spreading good, rather than by hedg- 
ing in evil, that the glad day shall come. Speaking 
logically, then, the crystalizing of proper impulses into 
action must stimulate the continuous formation of proper 
impulses, and the kindergarten is simply a school of 
expression for children. 

Right here the thought comes, Would that we had a 
school of expression for parents ! 

A well-known man, whose. autobiography appeared 
recently in a popular magazine, said, ‘‘ Children cannot 
understand a parent's motive, but they always under- 
stand kindness.’’ 

He had run away from home at sixteen, with a bruised 
body and embittered mind, because his father’s hatred 
of a trivial offense found readier expression than the 
love and parental solicitude which should have had the 
first word. Perhaps, in this case, love did find a tardy 
voice in remorse. But the child was lost. 
always comes too late. 

In this school for parents that I would we could erect 
alongside the kindergarten the expression of love would 
be the whole curriculum. How to find fault—with love. 
How to correct—with love. How to crowd back the 
impulse to threaten, to punish, to scold, to nag, to 
frown, till love has had the center of the stage, and 
spoken with voice and eye and touch. 

We need no coaching in the rhetoric of anger, impa- 
tience, contempt. These have a dominating power, and 
a capacity for expressing themselves that bewilders the 
helpless child, and often bewilders ourselves when the 
occasion resumes its rightful proportions. 

‘*Me mother just took it out uv me. She wuz so 
mad she had to do somethink active, and I wuz too 
handy,’’ said an observant Chimmie Fadden. ‘But 
she’s most ginerally always sorry when she's rested 
from her exercise."’ 

After all, it's a matter of self-control,—control of fea- 
ture, tone, and muscle, compelling them to express the 
proper order of feeling,—the enduring love before the 
ephemeral displeasure. Reproof, punishment, may 
have to follow, but who can doubt the difference in 
moral effect between the punishment that love must im- 
pose and the one anger demands ? 

I think it is Julian Hawthorne who makes his boy 
hero apply the lash to his own shoulders in order to 
spare his loving father a duty so agonizing. In the 
heart of a child who seés the love that suffers with him 
resentment dies, and an impulse to duty struggles up- 
ward to bloom in the warmth of reciprocal affection. 

The kindergarten may be the lever with which Ar- 
chimedes thought to move the world, but parents them- 
selves must supply the missing fulcrum. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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For Children at Home 


“Only the Nicest” 
By Sally Campbell 


ETH was a queer little girl, _She did not care for 
pictures. Even when she was very tiny it was 
hard to keep her quiet by showing her a scrap-book or 
an album. Happily she soon learned to read, and then, 
just give her a book, and she was satisfied anywhere. 
When she got bigger, and heard her small friends 
eagerly talking over the pictures in some favorite vol- 
ume, Beth would have to run off by herself and take a 
look at them, for (she was ashamed to own it) she had 
skipped them all in her hurry for the story. 

‘‘And they don’t look like the things in the book, 
any way,’’ she would complain to her mother. ‘All 
the children’s faces are the same, and all the girls have 
curls, and wear slippers and sashes every day. Real 
girls don't. When you're reading the story, you feel 
just how it all looked, but when you see the pictures, 
they’ re as make-believe as they can be.’’ 

Then her mother would laugh and pat her cheek, and 
call her ‘‘ her matter-of-fact little daughter.’’ 

Last winter Beth sprained her ankle, and had to stay 
in the house for several weeks. One afternoon, Mona 
and Lucy Bolton came in to see her, full of a new plan 
that their dear Miss Charlotte Welles was starting in the 
missionary society to which they all belonged. 

‘‘ It's for the poor, sick children in the hospitals,’’ 
said Lucy, ‘‘ They get so tired lying still, and having 
pains, and taking medicine, so they ought to be enter- 
tained, so they can forget all their troubles."’ 

Beth was full of interest at once. Didn't she know 
about aches and pains and lying still, and how horrid it 
was ? 

‘‘Miss Charlotte's going to get us some nice, big, 
cloth books,’’ said Mona, ‘‘and we are each going to 
bring all the pictures we can,—and she is, too. Then 
there’ ll be paste ready for us, and—oh, yes ! we have to 
take our scissors to cut.out the pictiires with, and then 
we'll paste them in the books, and send them to the 
hospital."’ 

«And we were all.so sorry that you couldn't come,”’ 
said Mona. ‘*‘ But we thought of a way that you can be in 
it. Miss Charlotte says she'll make a book for you too, 
and you can fill it up here at home just as well as any of 
the others. Won't that be lovely ?’’ 

Beth tried to be as pleased as they expected her to 
be, but it was too hard work for her, so there was disap- 
pointment all round. 

‘«We thought she'd like itso much ?’’ mourned Lucy 
and Mona to each other as they went home. ‘We 
thought it would make such a nice change for her.’’ 

And Beth sighed to herself : 

‘‘Oh, dear! Those poor little hospital children 
looking at stupid pictures ! How can it take their minds 
off of anything !"” 

But when, in a day or two, Miss Charlotte’s book was 
brought, Beth was radiant enough to content the most 
exacting. 

‘* Mother has thought of the most perfectly beautiful 
idea !’’ she said to her two friends. ‘If Miss Char- 
lotte doesn’t mind, I'm going to put stories in my book 
instead of pictures. You know, I've got a whole pile of 

Sunday-school papers. I guess I can spare those to 
the hospital. And I can get other different ones from 
neighbors and people. Then I'll pick out the very best 
stories of all to put in my book. Mother's going to help 
me choose."’ 

The other little girls’ books were done long before 
Beth's. Indeed, her foot was well, and she was going 
to school again as briskly as ever by the time that half 
its pages were filled. By and by it got to be a fashion 
for little newspaper slips to be left at the door for her by 
people from all over the town. But Beth was very par- 
ticular in her selections,—very ‘‘ choosey,’’ as their old 
colored cook called it. 

‘* You must expect your book to be a classic,"’ 
brother Robert s.id. 

‘« What's that?’’ asked Beth. 

‘* Well, you see,’’ he explained, ‘‘a great pile of 
books is read and forgotten, and a very little pile is read 
and remembered. The books of the little pile are the 
classics.’’ é 
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“Then I hope mine will be one, for the stories won't 
do the hospital children any good if they forget them."’ 

At last it was finished, and then Beth said that it 
must have a name ; she had never heard of a story-book 
So, after thinking, she printed on the 
cover in very large letters : 


‘‘ONLY THE NICEST.”’ 


without a name. 


At the hospital for some weeks Beth's book was quite 
overlooked, the gay pictures in the others attracting 
the children far more. But one dull, rainy day a half- 
grown girl, who was slowly getting well from a dread- 
fully burned arm, said shyly to the nurse : 

‘¢Have you got any book with reading in? Every- 
body's cross to-day, and fretting for stories, and I've 
told them all I know already. I could read to them if I 
had a book."’ 

‘‘Only the Nicest’’ was brought out at once. An 
hour later, when the nurse looked into the ward, she 
found every child there listening with all its might to 
what Peggie Brooks was reading to them. After that, 
Beth's book had a tremendous run of popularity. 

She knows this, and now, at the request of the hospi- 
tal, she is busy making a second volume. But there is 
more that she does not know. 

When Peggie Brooks got well, and went back to the 
slums, she carried almost all the ‘‘nicest’’ stories off 
with her at her tongue’s end. And she tells them over 
and over again, in the tenements and at sheltered cor- 
ners of the streets, to audiences that vary from a dozen 
ragged boys and girls to a single apple-woman or the 
little crippled boy who lives in a cellar bake-shop. 

Once, lately, this boy said to Peggie : 

‘‘They are elegant stories. I'll remember them 
always. I'll remember them after I get to heaven, I 
guess. You'll want to forget lots of things then ; but 
seems as if those stories will be too good to forget even 
there."’ s 

In that case, Beth's book will indeed be ‘<a classic,"’ 
—will it not ? 

Princeton, N. /. 
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Spirit and Method. 


Boys and Benevolence 
By Emma G. Dietrick 


O many questions are asked as to methods of holding 

and interesting boys of fifteen and sixteen in Sun- 

day-school, perhaps the experience of a teacher of such 
a class may be helpful. 

There are nine of them, as bright, wide-awake fellows 
as you ever saw, most of them attending school, and 
working out of hours to earn their clothes, books, and 
extra money. Taking the class after they had for a year 
or two been entertained with stories of adventure instead 
of the lesson, and hired by gifts to attend, among the 
many things to be done was to arouse an interest in 
some one thing that should serve to create a class spirit, 
a real esprit du corps, among the boys. 

The first step was a social evening at the home of the 
teacher, with games, and a good plain supper. This 
served to establish a hearty good feeling. 

Boys like to be appreciated, so the new teacher took 
it for granted that they would do appreciative things. 
While it is true that what we love we work for, it is 
equally true that our interest grows with our work. 

If you would like to know how the class came to be 
interested in and study the lessons, it can be told an- 
other time ; for it is a fact that not a class in that Sun- 
day-school does better class work now than these same 
boys. 4 

But the purpose of this paper is to tell how giving has 
grown to be a delight. 

The class was given me in the fall. Before the end 
of that year, the boys were led to talk of something to 
aim for as a class for the coming year. Holding up the 
collection envelope, the teacher said, ‘‘ Let us take hold 
of this. ‘Ill pledge myself not to skip a Sunday. If I 
have to be absent, or forget my money, I'll make it up.’ 
Who'll agree to stand by me?”’ 
they all agreed. 


With a merry laugh, 
One boy said : +‘ How much must we 
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give?’’ And the teacher answered, ‘‘Just what you 
think is fair. Nobody but yourself and God will 
know."’ 


Then it was easy each Sunday, after passing the en- 
velope, to ask some one to count it, and mark on the 
envelope. The boys themselves would compare the 
different amounts, and soon it was not uncommon to 
hear remarks like this, ‘‘ We're three cents short of last 
Sunday ; somebody's short,’’ or, as some boy would > 
shake his head, and say, ‘‘I forgot,’ another would 
‘« Well, next time you remember not to forget.'’ 

The close of the year showed that systematic giving 
had put this class as number five in amount of the year's 
collection. That was a year ago. When 1898 began, 
the teacher said, ‘‘ When you think about the peanuts 
and gum and: soda and fun, what do you think about 
our saying we will not be a penny class any more, like 
the little children ?’’ 

They were not asked to pledge any definite amount, 
only urged to be fair with God. The passing of the 
collection envelope became a delight, and eager eyes 
watched the counting as if it had been their own. Not 
once during the year has a member of the class failed to 
make up his amount. On one occasion, one of the boys 
had been away for four Sundays, and, when he returned, 
the collection was larger by just that amount. It was a 
happy voice, too, that said, as he dropped his money in, 
‘«There goes my four Sundays absent, and here goes 
to-day.”’ 

At the end of the first quarter the class ranked fifth, 
at the end of the second quarter they were second, and, 
when 1898 closed, our class led the school. To be sure, 
the pastor's class of men was only three cents behind, 
but these were boys, and they earned their money faith- 
fully. 

Do you say giving money is not the aim of Sunday- 
school work ? No, surely ; but the result of this effort has 
been that these boys are regular, attentive, and earnest 
students of the lesson, and are striving to grow braver 
and truer men. It has been but one of the things ac~ 
complished, but, as one of the boys said, ‘‘ We're learn- 
ing how to be fair to God.”’ 

Lockport, N. Y. 
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Hints for Making the General 
Exercises Attractive 


By H. Howard Pepper 
1. Work with the Bible 


SE non-microbic Bibles. 
Have a show for all. 

Read the Scripture selection by classes, by divisions. 

Let the teachers read the lesson. 

Let the women and girls, men and boys, read the 
lesson responsively. 

After stating where the Scripture selection is to be 
found, ask the scholars to rise as they find the place ; 
call their names as they rise. 

Place the chapter and verse on the blackboard to help 
scholars find the place. 

Ask some inattentive scholar to give page on which 
the selection is found in school Bibles. 

Give scholars time to find the place. 

Let the superintendent recite a portion of a verse, and 
the scholars finish it from memory. 

Ask for information concerning the writer of book in 
which lesson is found. 

Have competitive drills on the books of the Bible, 
Ten Commandments, Golden Texts, Beatitudes. 

Let each class select a favorite passage for a class 
verse, 


Have enough for all. 


Call for the favorite verses of scholars. 

Ask scholars who brought their own Bibles to rise ; 
let these scholars read the lesson responsively with the 
school. 

2. Music 

Let the scholars vote for a school hymn. 

Try an orchestra. 

Organize a boy choir, a girl choir. 

Sing the favorite hymns of scholars. 

Let the classes select hymns. 

Have the school read the hymns in concert before 
they sing them. 

Line out a hymn. 
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Let the women and girls sing the verse of a hymn, 
and the school the chorus. 

Have the primary class sing alone. 

Send a class of girls into the gallery, or an adjoining 
room, to sing. 

Have a song service before school. 

Give the history of some of the hymns. 

Divide the school into sections, and let each section 
sing a portion of a hymn. 

Have a piano or organ recital before school. 

Have songs by classes, by scholars, by outside talent. 

Have instrumental solos. 

Make more use of the prayer hymns as prayers. 

Instead of repeating the Lord's Prayer and Twenty- 
third Psalm, chant them. 


3. Miscellaneous 

Begin on time. 

Do not ‘let late scholars disturb the opening service. 

Have a printed order of service. 

Have,a pre-view by the superintendent or teacher ; a 
review. . 

Use the magic lantern for monthly and quarterly re+ 
views. 

Have ten-minute speeches by prominent workers. 

Change the plan of service occasionally. 

Let the officers have a part in the general exercises, 

Have sentence-prayers by teachers. 

Have something special each month that the scholars 
can anticipate. 

Make the most of anniversaries. 

My experience has taught me that scholars prefer to 
read the Psalms ; that they do not like to rise to read 
or sing ; that adults like to be noticed as well as chil- 
dren ; that a few questions concerning the author will 
stimulate interest in the Scripture reading ; that a Sun- 
day-school choir is often a troublesome thing to manage ; 
that members of an unpaid orchestra are often indis- 
posed ; that one way to get the girls: to sing is to ask 
them to sing a verse or two alone ; that it is hard to 
praise God with the piano out of tune; that scholars 
like to be surprised ; that a few sentence-prayers or 
silent prayer will quickly change the tone of a session ; 
that short, definite prayers are best; that dull, dark 
days are best suited for special devotional exercises ; 
that it is not wise to notice every little disorder ; not 
wise to scold unless we can smile at the same time ; 
that words of encouragement, not discouragement, should 
come from the desk. 

It pays to give the teachers a rest occasionally. In- 
stead of the quarterly temperance lesson, invite some 
celebrated temperance worker from out of town to ad- 
dress the school, and have a special program of music 
on instruments that are not common in church, like the 
Instead of the mis- 
sionary lesson, have an address on the manners and 
customs of the Japanese, Chinese, Armenians, Per- 
sians, Syrians, by representatives from these countries, 


harp, ‘cello, zither, or autoharp. 


dressed in native costume, or an address by a returned 
missionary, with an exhibition of idols and curiosities 
from his field. A converted Jew might give an interest- 
ing description of the synagogue service. 

Most teachers dread review Sunday. Here is a plan 
I am quite sure they will all enjoy,—a magic-lantern 
review. Beautiful lantern-slides, illustrating the lessons, 
apparatus, etc., can be hired of well-known firms who 
make a business of supplying lantern outfits for rent or 
for sale. Certain of these advertise frequently in The 
Sunday School Times. For suggestions as to pictures, 
it would be well to examine the catalogs of such firms. 
Arrange a Bible reading descriptive of the slides you wish 
to use, and have it interspersed with songs. The Sunday- 
school room can easily be darkened by tacking black 
paper, such as tailors use for patterns, over the windows. 

We complain because our boys and girls leave our 
schools when they get to be fifteen or sixteen years old. 
It seems to me there is a chance to remedy this, and at 
the same time make our exercises more attractive. Let 
us occasionally invite men and women of high character 
who are in the public eye, like mayors, city or county 
treasurers or clerks, superintendents of schools, princi- 
pals of academies or high schools, grammar masters, 
public-school supervisors, heads of great business enter- 
prises, who are interested in religious work, to address 
our schools, and thus show our scholars that the leaders 
in all walks of life are interested in Sunday-school work. 


Providence, R. 1. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1899 


3. October 1.—Joy in God’s House .........+ 226. Psa. 122 
2. October 8.—Haman’s Plot against the Jews Esther 3: 1-11 
3. October 15.—Esther Pleading for her People Esth. 8: 3-8, 15-17 
4. October 22.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem Ezra 8: 21-32 
5. October 29.—Psalms of Deliverance . Psa. 85 and 126 
6. November 5.—Nehemiah’s Prayer vern Cae Neh, x: 1-11 
7. November 12.—Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusalem Neh. 4: 7-18 
8. November 19.—Public Reading of the Scriptures . . . . Neh. 8: 1-12 
9. November 26.—Woes of Intemperance .... . . . Prov. 23: 29-35 
10. December 3.—Keeping the Sabbath. . .. . . . Neh. 13: 15-22 
a1. December 10.— Lessons in Giving . Mal. 1: 6-11 and 3: 8-12 
12. December 17.—Fruits of Right and Wrong Doing. Mal. 3: 13 to 4:6 
13. December 24.— Christ's Coming Foretold ......... Isa. 9: 2-7 
14. December 31.— Review. 
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Lesson 2, October 8, 18909 


Haman’s Plot against the Jews 


Esther 3 : 1-11 


Read chaps. 1-3. 


GOLDEN TEX1 
Rom, 8: 31. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 After these things did king 
A-his-u-é’rus promote Ha’man 
the son of Ham-méd’‘a-tha the 
A’gag-ite, and advanced him, 
and set his seat above all the 
princes that weve with him. 

2 And all the king's servants, 
that were in the king's 

ate, bowed, and reverenced 

1a’man: for the king had so 

commanded concerning him. 
But Mér'de-cAi bowed not, nor 
did Aim reverence. 

3 Then the king's servants, 
which were in the king's gate, 
said unto. Médr’de-cai, Why 
transgressest thou the king's 
commandment ? 

4 Now it came to pass, when 
they spake daily unto him, and 
he hearkened not unto them, 
that they told Ha’man, to see 
whether Mdr'de-cai's matters 
would ‘stand: for he had told 
them that he was a Jew. 

5 And when HA’man saw that 
Mor'dé-cai bowed not, nor did 
him reverence, then was Ha’man 
full of wrath. 

6 And he thought scorn to lay 
hands on Mdr’de-cai alone ; for 
they had shewed him the people 
of M6r’de-cai : wherefore 
HA’man sought to destroy all 
the Jews that were throughout 
the whole kingdom of A-has-u- 
@’rus, even the people of Mér'de- 


ai. 

7 4 In the first month, that 
is, the month Ni’san, in the 
twelfth year of king A-h&s-u- 
@’rus, they cast Pir, that és, the 
lot, before HA’man from day to 
day, and from month to month, 
fo the twelfth mon/A, that is, the 
month A’dar. 

8 4 And HA’man said unto 
king A-hads-u-@’rus, There is a 
certain people scattered abroad 
and dispersed among the people 
in all the provinces of thy king- 
dom ; and their laws ave diverse 
from all people ; neither keep 
they the king's laws: therefore 
it és not for the king's profit to 
suffer them. 

9 If it please the king, let it 
be written that they may be de- 
stroyed: and I will pay ten 
thousand talents of silver to the 
hands of those that have the 
charge of the business, to bring 
#/into the king's treasuries. 

10 And the king took his ring 
from his hand, and gave it unto 
Ha’man the son of Ham-méd’a- 


I 


uw 


a 


| 


co 


Io 


tha the A’gag-ite, the Jews’ ’ 
enemy. 
11 And the king said unto 


Ha’man, The silver 7s given to 
thee, the people also, to do with 
them as it seemeth good to 


thee. yi 
Or, separated 


1Or, werd 


= 


Memory verses: 5, 6 


: Lf God be for us, who can be against us ?— 


REVISED VERSION 


After these things dic 


1 king 


Ahasuerus promote Haman 


the son, of 
the Agagite, and adv 
him, and set his seat 


Hammedatha 


anced 
above 


all the princes that were 


with him. 


And ll 


the 


king’s servants, that were in 


the king's gate, bowed 
and did reverence 


down, 


to Ha- 


man: for the king had so 


commanded 
him. But Mordecai 

not down, nordid him 
ence. 


concerning 


bowed 
rever- 


Then the king's ser- 


vants, that were in the king’s 


ate, 


said unto Mordecai, 


NVhy transgressest thou the 
king's commandment? Now 
it came to pass, when they 
spake daily unto him, and 


he hearkened not unto 
that they told Haman, 
whether Mordecai's 


them, 
to see 
1 mat- 


ters would stand : for he had 


told them that he was 
And when Haman sa 
Mordecai bowed not 


a Jew. 
w that 
down, 


nor did him reverence, then 


was Haman full of 


wrath. 


But he thought scorn to lay 


hands on Mordecai 


alone ; 


for they had shewed him the 


people of Mordecai : 
fore Haman sought 


where- 
to de- 


stroy all the Jews that were 
throughout the whole king- 


dom of Ahasuerus, ev 
people of Mordecai. 
first month, which 
month Nisan, in the 


en the 
In the 
is the 
twelfth 


year of king Ahasuerus, they 


cast Pur, that is, the | 


ot, be- 


fore Haman from day to day, 
and from month to month, 


fo the twelfth month, 
is the month Adar. 
Haman _ said _ unto 
Ahasuerus, There is 


which 
And 
king 
a cer- 


tain people scattered abroad 
and *? dispersed among the 
peoples in all the provinces 


of thy kingdom ; anc 
laws are diverse 
of every people ; 

keep they the king's 


from 


i their 
those 
neither 

laws : 


therefore it is not Sfor the 
king's profit to suffer them. 
If it please the king, let it 


be written that they 


be de- 


stroyed : and I will pay ten 


thousand talents of 
into the hands of tho 
have the charge of the 
business, to bring iti 


silver 
se that 
king's 
nto the 


king's treasuries. And the 
king took his ring from his 
hand, and gave it-unto Ha- 


man the son of Han 
tha the Agagite, the 
enemy. 


ameda- 
Jews’ 


And the king said 


unto Haman, The silver is 


given to thee, the 
also, to do with ther 
seemeth good to thee. 


8 Or, meet for the hing 


> & & 


people 
m as it 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.— 7he Jews in Persia ( Esth. 2 


the princes (1-4). The 


The queen's feast to the women (9). 


(10, 11) 


1-12). 


king's feast to the people (5-8). 


The queen's refusal (12). 





The king's feast to 


The king’s command 
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Mon.— Queen Vashti Deposed (Esth. 1; 13-22), What shall be 
done unto the queen ? (13-15.) The danger feared (16-18). 
‘The king's decree (19-21). ‘The letters sent (22). 

Tues.— Zhe Jews Gain Prominence (Esth. 2: 1-11). Queen 

(1). Another queen sought (2-4). 
Mordecai, the Jew, a captive (5, 6). Hadassah, that is 
Esther (7-11). 

Wed.— The Jews in Royal Favor (Esth. 2: 15-23). 
chosen queen (15-17). 


Vashti remembered 


Esther 

The king's feast for Esther (18). 
The promotion of Mordecai (19, 20). The conspiracy 
against the king (21-23). 

Thurs.— 7he Attack against the Jews ( Esth. 3 : 1-15). 
motion of 


The pro- 

Mordecai refuses to bow (2-5). 
Haman's plot to destroy the Jews (6-9). ‘The king's 
decree (10-15). 

Fri.—An /ilustration from Babylon (Dan. 3: 1-30). The king's 
command (1-7). ‘The Hebrew princes accused (8-15). 
‘They refuse to bow down (16-20). Tried, as by fire (21-25). 
The Lord delivered them (26-30). 

Sat.— The Attack against Jesus (Matt. 2: 1-27). The birth of 
Jesus (1-6). The visit of the Magi (7-12). The flight into 
Egypt (13-15). The decree of Herod (16-18). The return 
to Nazareth (19-23). 

Sun.— Other New Testament llustrations (Acts 6 to 9). 
secution of Stephen (Acts 6 : 9-13). 
the church (Acts 8: 1-4). 
9 : 1-7). 

Chicago, ll. 


Haman (1). 


The per- 
The persecution of 
The persecutor arrested (Acts 
The conversion of Saul (Acts g: 8-19). 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Haman's casting of lots Was in the first 

month of the twelfth year of Ahasuerus (Esther 

3:7); that is, the month that began in March, 474 
B.C. 

PLACE.—The whole Persian empire, but especially 
Shushan, the original and distinctively Persian capital. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —None. 

ANTECEDENT Events.—The temple was completed 
near the end of February, 515 B.C. From that date we 
have no statements as to what happened in Palestine for 
nearly sixty years. Darius succeeded in subduing all 
revolts, and becoming undisputed master of the empire 
that Cyrus had founded. In addition, he conquered 
parts of India and Scythia. Egypt revolted, but was 
subdued within the first two years of his successor, 
Xerxes, who became king 486 B.C. The story of 
Esther does not speak at random when it says that 
Xerxes (Ahasuerus) ‘‘reigned from India even to Ethi- 
opia’’ (1:1; 8:9). 

The generals of Darius had been defeated at Mara- 
thon, 490 B.C., and Xerxes, the conqueror of Egypt, 
was preparing, from his second to his fifth years, to in- 
vade Greece with the greatest army known to history. 
Within this time the Book of Esther (1 : 3) places his 
great feast and his high and mighty treatment of Vashti. 
The defeat at Salamis occurred the seventh month of his 
sixth year. Xerxes got home as best he could. He 
was now less high and mighty, and ‘‘ he remembered 
Vashti’’ (2:1, 12, 16). Mardonius was defeated at 
Plataa the following year. Three.months later (2 : 16), 
the king became acquainted with Esther. For the four 
years that followed, the recorded events are the corona- 
tion of Esther, the conspiracy that was foiled by Mor- 
decai, and the promotion of Hainan. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikiec, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Persian empire, at the time of Ahasuerus, or 
Xerxes (485-465 B.C.), extended from the west 
of Asia Minor, 
islands in the Archipelago and Cyprus, and rounding 
along the shores of Palestine and the north of Africa, to 
ten degrees west of Alexandria and thence eastward to 
the river Indus, and from the mighty range of Caucasus 
and the steppes of Central Asia on the north to the 


coast including many of the Greek 


granite quarries of Syene, far south of Thebes, in Egypt, 
and to the shores of the Persian Gulf and of the Indian 
Ocean on the south. This vast empire embraced a 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces, over each of which 
a ‘‘satrap’’ ruled as viceroy in great magnificence. 
Above this wonderful aggregate of princes, each of whom 
had his own court and retinue of dignified officials, rose 
Haman, the grand vizier, or prime minister, of the 


whole of the Persian dominions. He bore a Persian 
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name, as did also his father, but seems to have been of 
foreign descent, and that from the blood royal of the 
Amalekites, the immemorial enemies of the Jews ; for he 
boasted of being an Agagite, and Agag was the title of 
the emir of that race (Num. 24:7; 1 Sam. 15 : 8). 

A Jewish maiden had just been chosen as the first 
wife of Xerxes. Her name, which had been Hadassah 
(‘the myrtle,’’ Esther 2 : 7), was changed to Esther, 
showing that the Jews assumed foreign heathen names 
for policy,—for Esther is only Istar, the Ashtoreth. of 
Canaan, and the supreme Babylonian goddess. Her 
uncle Mordecai, or Marduka (‘‘ Devoted to Mercury '’), 
having saved Xerxes from a palace plot by warning 
Esther of it, lived, no doubt in honor, in the part of the 
vast royal buildings known as the King’s Gate. As, 
however, he refused to yield homage to the Agagite, 
though all others bowed before him, he kindled the old 
flame ef national hatred of the Jew in the bosom of Ha- 
man so fiercely, that, by alarming reports to Xerxes of 
the disloyalty of the race, the vizier got permission, un- 
der the seal royal, to do as he pleased with a people so 
dangerous, the king not dreaming that Esther herself 
was a Jewess. 

Great numbers of Jews had been long settled in every 
part of the empire, through free choice or the fortune of 
war, and hence the imperial posts presently carried to 
all parts orders from Haman, as if by command of the 
king, that on a given day all Jews, old and young, 
should be massacred. But Mordecai was destined to 
save them. Finding means to inform Esther of the 


. Shameful scheme, he induced her, after a three days’ 


fast, in which all the Jews in Shusan, or Susa, took 
part, to venture, at the risk of her life, into the king's 
presence, and lay bare the conspiracy against her 
people. Graciously received, she invited the king and 
Haman to come to her to a banquet that day. The 
poor wretch fancied his place more secure than ever, 
and, in his fury at Mordecai’s contempt of him, ordered 
a gallows seventy-five feet high to be erected,’ on which 
to hang him up when murdered. But that night Xerxes 
had the public records réad to ‘him, ‘and found how Mor- 
decai had once saved his life. Haman, entering phar 
after, was hence asked what should be done to the m&n 
whom the king delights to honor. Thinking he was 
himself the happy being, he proposed all the glory he 
could imagine. ‘‘Go and carry all. this out, then, to 
Mordecai,"’ said Xerxes. Terror subsequently filled the 
vizier's heart, and he fled to Esther to seek her inter- 
cession. But this proved his utter ruin, and forthwith 
Haman, led away with his head covered, as a sign of 
condemnation, hung on the gallows prepared for Mor- 
decai, on which Esther's vengeance very shortly hung 
up also his ten sons. 


Bournemouth, Eng. 
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By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 








Teaching Points 


Haman's Piot 


HE extraordinary value of these biblical glimpses 
into the life of the great ancient nations is 

in the revelation, to millions of readers, of the 
best that Asian culture and civilization could do for 
the world. They are glimpses of power indeed, but 
of its most terrible abuses. There is cruelty without 
measure. Bethlehem slaughters of childhood, behead- 
ings of greatest saints at the whim of a naked dancer, 
degradations of queens for refusal to make shameless 
exposure before drunken wretches, and the slaughter of 


a whole race decreed at the request of a villanous. 


Haman, who proposed to pay one million seven hundred 
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thousand dollars for the privilege of securing far more 
than that amount for himself by confiscation of_ the 
property of the slain (v. 8). 

’ It was time that the battle of Marathon (B. C. 490) 
should annihilate the effete, miscalled civilization of 
Asia, and supplant it with the vigor, beauty, and free- 
dom of the better government of Greece and of Europe. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the pomp, splendor, and 
irresponsible power of the few effeminate despots. 
It is equally impossible to exaggerate the misery, squalor, 
and degradation of the millions robbed of every 
right. Virgil's words apply to these huge nations: 
‘¢ Everywhere is heartrending wail, everywhere conster- 
nation and death in a thousand shapes.'’ God was 
hastening in every way the fulness of the time when the 
infinite lover of the lowly could come and bring the 
doctrines and practice of brotherhood and love. Mean- 
while we get other glimpses of what some little maid, 
some great Daniel, or beautiful Esther, could do by God's 
help among these degenerate peoples. 

Points : 1. Approve the stern old stiff-neckedness of 
Mordecai in refusing to bow to the infamous Haman. 
What a Cromwell he was! Show the source of power to 
keep a ramrod in his spine before ramrods were invented. 
He knew the First Commandment, the history of Joseph 
and other biblical heroes. He felt the eternal superi- 
ority of his race to these puppets of a day. He could 
die, but not bend to such despicable inferiority. 

2. Note Haman’s hugeness of revenge. 
was doubtless avarice of the Jew's property. Wicked- 
ness can be colossal. Nero wished all Roman heads 
sprang from one neck, that he might sever it at a blow. 
Goodness can be, and is, more colossal. Christ pro- 
vides for the salvation, not of Rome merely, but of the 
race. 


Its motive 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


FTER ¢these things did King Ahasuerus promote 
Haman (v. 1). Why, we do not know.  Every- 
thing looks as though it were simply the freak of an 
Oriental. despot. So sudden prosperity had come to 
Haman. And Haman is an illustration of the frequent 
danger and meanness of a sudden uplifting. A pros- 
perity which has been toiled for, which is the result of 
patient and long endeavor, is not so dangerous, Through 
the labor and waiting for it, one is apter to have acquired 
the character for its wise using. If sudden fortune of 
any sort should come to you, do not let it make a 
balloon of you, as it did Haman, who became swollen 
with vanity and the drifting sport of senseless and evil 
whims. 
And all the king’ s servants, that were in the king’ s gate, 
bowed down, and did reverence to Haman; for the king 
had so commanded concerning him (v. 2). 


** Let the candid tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning.’’ 


But Mordecai bowed not down, nor did him reve- 
rence. No, Mordecai would not. He stood aloof from 
the herd of flatterers. Get strengthening of the higher 
in you from this vision of a manly man. 

For he had told them that he was a Jew (vy. 4). And 
so there was evidently a conscientious and religious rea- 
son for this brave refusal of Mordecai's.- Without doubt, 
the sort of prostration the king and Haman demanded 
involved such element of apparent worship that Mor- 
decai ought not, as one loyal to Jehovah, make it. 
Therefore he would not. He dared mighty risks in his 
refusal,—the safety of Esther, the maliciousness of Ha- 
man, the quick death sentence of the despotic king. 
Notwithstanding, he would not, because conscientiously 
he could not. The lordship of conscience, the calm 
courage of conviction,—let Mordecai teach you these. 
Yet do not press this splendid example of Mordecai un- 
duly. Do not appear singular simply for the sake of 
being singular. That is a foolish feeding of your own 
petty pride. If there were not a nobly conscientious 
reason behind Mordecai’s refusal, his refusal was folly. 
Do as others do when conscientiously you can. Proper 
deference to custom, where no principle is involved, is 
always right. And do not let your conscience get 
snarled about a mere whim. Long ago I knew a man 
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who would not wear a collar. 
did, He said a collar 
therefore wrong ; therefore he conscientiously struck at 
collars, and went about meanly unkempt. Any 
person can see that that was the conscientiousness of 
whim, and not of principle. But behind Mordecai’s 
refusal there was genuine principle. That brave avowal 
of himself as Jew, worshiper of Jehovah, shows this. 
So Mordecai was an ancient Luther. Be you a modern 
one where genuine principle is concerned. Dare to say, 
whatever the consequences, for the sake of the truth you 
know and love: ‘‘Here I stand. 1 can do no other- 
God help me. Amen.”’ 

saw that Mordecai bowed not 
down, nor did him reverence, then was Haman full of 


Though everybody else 


he would not. was useless, 


sane 


wise. 
And when Haman 


wrath. But he thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai 
alone: ... wherefore Haman sought to destroy all the 


Jews that were throughout the whole kingdom of Ahasu- 
erus, even the people of Mordecai (vs. 5, 6). Have you 
never heard speech something like this ?—*« I'll cut him 
and his whole family.’’ ‘I'll never have anything more 
to do with her, or any of her set.’"  ‘‘1 won't be friend 
to him, nor to any one who is his friend.’’ Some one, 
you think, has injured you, therefore you will wreak 
your vengeance not only on the injurer himself, but also, 
and as far as you can, on all connected with him. Is 
not that, after all, the precise spirit of Haman, who 
would smite, not only Mordecai the Jew, but all Jews 
with him ? Whence does such really fiendish spirit get 
its breath and power? Why, from your own selfish- 
ness, your overweening self-love:! You are so big, 
grand, great,—at least in your own eyes,—that, being 
injured, as you imagine, you will in turn do such wide 
injury as shall adequately set forth and magnify your 
greatness. Contrast with of 
patience and forgiveness. How utterly obeying Christ 
annihilates all such pitiless and wide and wrong re- 
venge ! Who had you better be like,—Haman or 
Jesus? 

Neither keep they the king's laws (v. 8). 
astating hate will lend itself to lying exaggeration ! 
The Jews were law-abiding people. The one Jew, Mor- 
decai, had refused-—and for right reason—obedience to 
the one command of prostration to Haman. Yet Ha- 


man charges entire disobedience upon the entire people. 


this Christ's command 


How dev- 


But when you have been pitilessly and wrongly angry, 
*have you never even maliciously exaggerated ? 

And Iwill pay ten thousand talents of silver. . 
the king’ s treasuries (v. 9). What will not a man pay 
for the satisfaction of revenge, and how revenge will 
meanly stoop to bribery ! 


. into 


And the king took his ring. . 
man, . 


. and gave it unto Ha- 
. the Jew's enemy (v. 10). 
‘* Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim 
unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.’’ 


Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 1.—Haman is introduced to the reader. — 

Ahasuerus : Another form of the name Xerxes. 
The Septuagint, followed by Josephus, makes this king 
to have been an Artaxerxes, but there can be no doubt 
that the Hebrew text 


‘« magnify."’ 


is correct.—Promote : Literally, 
He made him a great man by treating 
him as if he were a great man.—//aman the son of 
Hammedatha the Agagite: The derivations given for 
these names are merely conjectural. Perhaps the writer 
of Esther intended, by using the word ‘ Agagite,"’ to 
represent that Haman was of Amalekite descent (Num. 
24:7; 1 Sam. 15: 8). Josephus so understood him 
(Aut., XI, vi, 5). The Apocryphal part of the Book of 
Esther says that he was a Macedonian, that he aimed to 
transfer the power from the Persians to the Macedonians, 
and that he was concerned in the conspiracy (Esther 2 : 
21-23) which had been exposed by Mordecai (16 : 10, 
14 and 12:6). The commentaries have a good deal to 
say of him as representing heathen enmity to the Jews. 
We shall do best if we lay aside all these conjectures, 
and think of him simply as an able but unscrupulous 


and vain public man.—Advanced him ; Literally, «* ex- 


(7) 599 
alted him,’ by requiring outward respect to be paid 
him corresponding to his greatness. — Princes : Captains, 
rather ; men who owed their positions to appointment, 
and not to birth. 

Verse 2.—Haman’s grievance against Mordecai. — 
Bowed down ; The word properly denotes sinking down 
on one’s knees (1 Kings 8 : 54; Job 4 : 4, etc.—/or 
the king had so conmanded: The respect to be paid to 
Haman was not the ordinary courtesy due his position, 
but an especial homage, required by an express com- 
mand. This Mordecai refused to render. 

Verses 3, 4.—Mordecai's refusal is reported to Ha- 
man.— Why transgressest thou; These are words of 
remonstrance rather than of inquiry, but the clauses that 
follow imply that Mordecai had a reply to make. — 7hey 
spake daily... he hearkened not; His refusal was de- 
liberate and persistent.— 7hey told Haman : 
he might not have known it. 


Otherwise 
It does not appear that 
Mordecai’s conduct was conspicuous, except for the dis- 
cussion that arose over it.— Wether Mordecat’s words 
would stand ; It would seem that he claimed exemption 
from obeying the command on the ground that he was a 
Jew, and it was unlawful for a Jew to worship, even 
outwardly, any but God. In this he was standing up 
for the rights of his people, as well as for his religion. 
Those who reported his conduct purposed to make a test 
case of it. 

Verses 5-7.—Haman plans vengeance on Mordecai. 
His plans display a certain largeness of mind, but also 
great weaknesses.—/ud/ of wrath: 
would not pander to his vanity. 


Because Mordecai 
He may have had ad- 
ditional reasons, but this is the reason that is empha- 
sized. Such fury is a mark of-weakness of character. — 
He thought scorn: He regarded it as too small an 
undertaking for a big man like him to engage in. In 
this and the following clauses we have a picture of a 
second weakness of Haman. 
he was a grandiose man. 


Like his patron Xerxes, 
He liked to be conspicuous, 
to do great and striking things.——//ad shewed him the 
people of Mordecai: Had made known to him that 
Mordecai was one of the Jewish people. — 7a destroy all 
the Jews that were in the whole kingdom : Other details 
given in the book represent that the Jews were in every 
part of the empire, that they were to be numbered by 
the hundred thousand, that many of them were wealthy 
and influential. It is likely enough that such a man as 
Haman would hate the Jews on their own account, 
would be covetous of their wealth, would regard them 
as standing in the way of his ambitions ; but our narra- 
tive says nothing of any such motives. It simply pre- 
sents to us the inordinate vanity of this man, who esti- 
mates a personal slight by one person at so high a rate 
that it must be wiped out by the blood of hundreds of 
thousands. — 7he first month : 
day.— They cast Pur: Pur" 
equivalent of ‘*lot.’’ 


On or near New Year's 
is not a mere ordinary 
Some regard it as an Assyrian 
word connected with the supposed annual new year fes- 
tival of the gods, at which they determined the fates for 
the coming year. The idea of Haman sitting like a god, 
while the lot is cast before him determining the destinies 
of men, fits well with the present context.—Fyrom day to 
day, etc.: They cast lots concerning the different days 
and months of the coming year to determine a lucky day 
for carrying out Haman’s intention concerning the Jews. 
With the vanity and the grandiosity of this man supersti- 
tion was associated, 

Verses 8, 9.—Haman applies to the king for a written 
decree against the Jews. The details as to the condition 
of the Jews at that time are worthy of study, as given 
here and in the subsequent parts of the book. — Neither 
kecp they the king's laws: Haman does not charge 
them with not being a law-abiding people, but rather 
that, in certain cases like that of Mordecai, they claim 
exemption from certain laws.— Zen thousand talents : 
Haman assumes that he will profit by the plunder (sce 
3 : 13, etc.), so that he can afford to make this payment. 
So 
rectly interprets the clause. 


—The king's business : the Revised Version cor- 

Verses to, 11.—The king grants his request. — 7ook 
his ring: For authenticating the written decree that 
should be made. 
ment in blank. 


It was like signing a check or a docu- 
Haman might make the affair and its 
details what he would.— 7he silver is given to thee: 
This does not mean that the payment of the ten thou- 
sand talents is remitted, but that the money which the 
enemies of the Jews, in the different parts of the empire, 
will be willing to pay for the privilege of plundering 
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them, is granted to Haman. Out of this he will make 
his payment to the crown. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Net Spread 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE stage of this lesson is filled by three strongly 
marked and strongly contrasted figures, Mordecai, 
Haman, and Ahasuwerus, a sturdy nonconformist, an 
arrogant and vindictive minister of state, and a despotic 
and careless king. “These three are the visible persons, 
but behind them is an unseen and unnamed presence, 
the God of Israel, who still protects his exiled people. 
We note, first, the sturdy nonconformist. The ‘ rev- 
erence '’ which the king had commanded his servants to 
show to Haman was not simply a sign of respect, but an 
act of worship. Eastern adulation regarded a monarch 
as in some sense a god, and we know that divine honors 
were in later times paid to Roman emperors, and many 
The 
Ahasuerus desired Haman to 


Chfistians martyred for refusing to render them. 
command indicates that 
be regarded as his representative, and possessing at least 
some reflection of godhood from him. European am- 
bassadors to Eastern courts have often refused to pros- 
trate themselves before the monarch on the ground of its 
being degradation to their dignity ; but Mordecai stood 
erect while the crowd of servants lay flat on their faces, 
as the great men passed through the gate, because he 
would have no share in an act of worship to any but 
Jehovah. He 
science, and found some plausible excuses if he had 
wished. 


might have compromised with con- 
He could have put his own private interpreta- 
tica on the prostration, and said to himself, ‘‘ 1 have 
nothing to do with the meaning that others attach to 
bowing before Haman. 1 mean by it only due honor 
to the second man in the kingdom.'’ But the mono- 
theism of his race was too deeply ingrained in him, 
and so he kept ‘‘a stiff backbone,’’ and 


down."’ 


‘* bowed not 


That his refusal was based on religious scruples is the 
natural inference from his having told his fellow-porters 
that he was a Jew. ‘That fact would explain his atti- 
tude, but would also isolate him still more. His obsti- 
macy piqued them, and they reported his contumacy to 
the great man, thus at once gratifying personal dislike, 
racial hatred, and religious antagonism, and recom- 
mending themselves to Haman as solicitous for his dig- 
nity. We too are sometimes placed in circumstances 
where we are tempted to take part in what may be called 
constructive idolatry. There arise, in our necessary co- 
operation with those who do not share in our faith, 
occasions when we are expected to unite in acts which 
we are thought very strait-laced for refusing to do, but 
which, conscience tells us, cannot be done without prac- 
tical disloyalty to Jesus Christ. 


voice says ‘* Don't,"’ 


Wherever that inner 
we must disregard the persistent 
solicitations of others, and be ready to be singular, and 
‘*So did 
to be our 


run any risk, rather than comply. 
because of the fear of 


not I, 


God'"’ has motto, 


whatever fellow-servants may say. The gate of Ahasu- 
erus’s palace was not a favorable soil for the growth of 
a devout soul, but flowers can bloom on dung-hills, and 
there have been ‘‘ saints’ in ‘* Cesar’s household.’’ 
Haman is a sharp contrast to Mordecai. He is the 
type of the unworthy characters that climb or crawl to 
power in a despotic monarchy, vindictive, arrogant, cun- 
ning, totally oblivious of the good of the subjects, using 
his position for his own advantage, and ferociously cruel. 
He had naturally not noticed the one erect figure among 
the crowd of abject ones, but the insignificant Jew be- 
came important when pointed out if he had bowed, 
he would have been one more nobody, but his not bow- 
ing made him somebody who had to be crushed. The 
childish burst of ra@sion is very characteristic, and not 
less true to life i Z extension of the anger and thirst 


for vengeance to ‘‘all the Jews that were throughout 


the whole kingdom of Ahasuerus."" They were ‘ the 
people of Mordecai,’" and that was enough. ‘ He 
thought scorn to lay hands on Mordecai alone.’ What 


a perverted notion of personal dignity which thought the 
sacrifice of the one offender beneath it, and could only 
be satisfied by a blood-bath into which a nation should 


be plunged! Such an extreme of frantic lust for murder 
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is only possible in such a state as Abhasuerus's Persia, 
but the prostitution of public position to personal ends, 
and the adoption of political measures at the bidding of 
wounded vanity, and to gratify blind hatred of a race, 
is possible still, and it becomes all Christian men to use 
their influence that the public acts of their nation shall 
be clear of that taint. : 
Haman was as superstitious as cruel, and so he sought 
for auguries from heaven for his hellish purpose, and 
cast the lot to find the favorable day for bringing it 
about. He is not the only one who has sought divine 
approval for wicked public acts. Religion has been 
used to varnish many a crime, and Te Deums sung for 
many a victory which was little better than Haman’ s plot. 
The crafty denunciation of the Jews to the king is a 
good specimen of the way in which a despot is hood- 
winked by his favorites, and made their tool. It was, 
no doubt, true that the Jews’ ‘‘ laws were diverse from 
those of every people,’’ but it was not true that they 
did not ‘* keep the king’s laws,'’ except in so far as these 
required worship of other gods. In all their long dis- 
persion they have been remarkable for two things, — 
their tenacious adherence to law, so far as possible in 
exile, and their obedience to the law of the country of 
their sojourn. No doubt, the exiles in Persian territory 
But Haman has had 
many followers in resenting the distinctiveness of the 
Jew, and charging on them crimes of which they were 
innocent. From Mordecai to Dreyfus it has been so, 
and Europe is to-day disgraced by a crusade against 
them less excysable than Haman’s. Hatred still masks 
itself under the disguise of political expedience, and 
says, ‘‘ lt is not for the king's profit to suffer them."’ 
But the true half of the charge was a eulogium, for it 
implied that the scattered exiles were faithful to God's 
laws, and were marked off by their lives. That ought 
to be true of professing Christians. They should ob- 
viously be living by other principles than the world 
adopts. The enemy's charge ‘‘ shall turn unto you fora 
testumony.’’ 


presented the same characteristics. 


Happy shall we be if observers are prompted 
to say of us that our ‘‘ laws are diverse’’ from those of 
ungodly men around us. 

‘The great bribe which Haman offered to the king is 
variously estimated as equal to twelve and a half or 
twenty millions of dollars. He, no doubt, reckoned on 
making more than that out of the confiscation of Jewish 
property. That such an offer should have been made 
by the chief minister to the king, and that for such a 
purpose, reveals a depth of corruption which would be 
incredible if similar horrors were not recorded of other 
Eastern despots. But with Turkey still astonishing the 
world, no one can call Haman's offer too atrecious to 
be true. 

Ahasuerus is the vain-glorious king known to us as 
Xerxes. His conduct in the affair corresponds well 
enough with his known character. The lives of thou- 
sands of law-abiding subjects are tossed to the favorite 
without inquiry or hesitation. He does not even ask 
the name of the ‘certain people,’’ much less require 

The insanity of 
weakening his empire by killing so many of its inhabit- 
ants does not strike him, nor does he ever seem to think 
that he has duties to these under his rule. Careless of 
the sanctity of human life, too indolent to take trouble 
to see things with his own eyes, apparently without the 
rudiments of the idea of justice, he wallowed in a sty of 
self-indulgence, and, while greedy of adulation and the 
semblance of power, let the reality slip from his hands 
into those of the favorite, who played on his vices as on 
an instrument, and pulled the strings that moved the 
puppet. We do not produce kings of that sort nowa- 
days, but King Demos has his own vice, and is as easily 
blinded and swayed as Ahasuerus. In every form of 
government, monarchy or republic, there will be would- 
be leaders, who seek to gain influence and carry their 
objects by tickling vanity, operating on vices, calumni- 
ating innocent men, and the other arts of the demagog. 
Where the power is in the hands of the people, the peo- 
ple is very apt to take its responsibilities as lightly as 
Ahasuerus did his, and to let itself be led blindfold by 
men with personal ends to serve, and hiding them under 
the veil of eager desire for the public good. Christians 
should « play the citizen as it becomes the gospel of 
Christ,’’ and take care that they are not beguiled into 
national enmities and public injustice by the specious 
talk of modern Hamans. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


proof of the charge against them. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editer's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any ene who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the céurse of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times, 


Esther 1-5. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

During the seventy unrecorded years (516-445 B.C.) al- 
luded to last week, Xerxes I reigned from 485 B.C. to 464 
B.C. His biblical name is Ahasuerus (Ezra 4 : 6), the 
name of the king in the Book of Esther. Historically, 
therefore, the Book of Esther relates a series of events 
which took place at the court of this king, for the only 
other Xerxes of whom we know had a very brief reign 
(424-423 B.C.) In this book, however, as in other 
biblical books, it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the fair point of view from which to interpret its state- 
ments. Some scholars consider it to be a historical 
chronicle, reliable in every detail. Others, like Stanley, 
Driver, or Kénig, hold it to be more or less a work of 
the imagination, resting on historical facts, which have 
been altered or adjusted in transmission. Still others, 
like Cornill and Bertholet, regard it as a pure invention. 
The fact that the action of the book culminates in the 
establishment of the popular national feast of Purim, 
and that it is a standing memorial of that feast, argues 
for its general historicity. On the other hand, it seems 
improbable that a Jewish maiden could ever have shared 
the-imperial throne as a real queen. There is much to 
be said in favor of the view that the Book of Esther was 
composed during the later Greek or Maccabean age, the 
author being dependent upon tradition, not only for his 
original facts, but for his general knowledge of condi- 
tions at the Persian court. Neither the facts nor the 
conditions were of supreme importance in his sight, his 
real purpose being to set forth the heroism and devotion 
of Esther, his countrywoman, at a grave national crisis, 
and its glorious results. 

Read rapidly through the first five chapters of the 
Book of Esther, noting the essential facts related in 
each ; for example, the downfall of Queen Vashti, the 
choice of Esther as queen over all the beautiful maidens 
in the empire, the discovery of a conspiracy against the 
king through Mordecai (Esther 2 : 21-23), the revengeful 
purpose of Haman to slay the whole Jewish people be- 
cause of the proud reserve of Mordecai (3 : 1-7), the 
permission of the king to destroy them (3 : 8-15), the 
universal mourning among the Jews, Mordecai’s appeal 
to Esther, who finally determines to plead with the king 


(4 : 1-17) ; the king receives her kindly, attends a ban- 
quet with Haman, and promises to attend another 
(5 : 1-8) ; Haman considers his fortune secure, it only 


remains to crush Mordecai (5 : 9-14). Note the dra- 
matic character of the narrative, especially the contrasts 
between Mordecai and Esther and all others. Con- 
sider, also, whether the book is definitely religious or 
merely patriotic. 

Il. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The Book of Esther requires really no commentary. 
The most recent one is that by Wilderboer, in the 
‘« Kurtzer Hand Commentar’’ (Mohr, Freiburg). The 
articles in the various Bible dictionaries and Old Testa- 
ment introductions will be worth reading. 

lil. QuESTIONS FoR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful comsideration, te 


members of the class. 


1. Xerxes the King. (1.) From what we know of 
Xerxes from other sources, would we conclude that this 
portrait of a capricious, thoughtless, passionate king was 
correct? [Wright: 4 1.] (2.) On what ground is it pos- 
sible that the king should so readily give up a whole 
people to destruction ? (3 : 11.) [McLaren : last 4. ] 

2. The Choice of Esther. (3-) Note the humiliating 
sequence of conditions that made it possible for a maiden 
to ascend to the throne by competition in the way 
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described. What purpose does the recital of these cir- 
cumstances subserve in the narrative ? [Warren : § 1.] 

3. Haman versus Mordecai. (4) Note the curious 
contrasts between these two characters in genealogy, 
political importance, and personal traits [McLaren : { 
4]. (5.) Why did Mordecai refuse to reverence Haman ? 
[Hoyt: v. 4. Critical Notes: v. 4. McLaren: { 2.] 

4. Haman's Fiendish Plot. (6.) How far was Ha+ 
man’s accusation (3 : 8) true, and how far false? (7.) 
What motive impelled him to achieve his cruel purpose ? 
[Critical Notes : v. 6.] (8.) Why did the scheme seem 
so certain of fulfilment, even though delayed for cleven 
(3 : 12, 13) months? 

5. The Brave Heroine, Esther. (g.) What traits of 
character did she reveal in this great emergency? (10.) 
Was her brave deed a definitely religious act or'a mere 
patriotic impulse ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.) 

The Book of Esther relates such a crisis as comes into 
all lives. The question with us all is, ‘‘ In what spirit 
will it be met?’’ ‘* Who knoweth whether thou art not 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?”’ 

Even in the luxurious court of Persia, Esther retained 
her love for her people, and her loyalty to them. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Revenge and its Fruitage 


Let the teacher by all means read the whole story, and write 
out its plot. Only in this way can he get aright understanding 
of the complex narrative. 


HAT which moved the heart of Haman was revenge 
towards Mordecai and his people. Now there are 
some who think that this story cannot be historical, because 
of the tragic events, and the complications of the. plot. 
But this is no good reason for refusing to accept it as 
true. Is not the story of the Armenian massacres of 
1894-96 similar in many respects ? 

lf we knew all the interior history of those massacres, 
would it not be just as complicated and as dramatic as 
that given in the Book of Esther? Yes; this is but a 
modern version of the story of Esther, with the exception 
that it ended more bitterly. . Or, if the teacher wants a 
still more recent instance of what revenge can accom- 
plish, let him take up the Dreyfus affair, which has 
occupied the attention of the civilized world now for four 
years. In this affair, the Jews have come in for the 
same meed of hatred as in the Haman affair. And, if 
the Anti-Semites could have their way, not only Dreyfus, 
but all the Jews in France, would be persecuted to the 
death, and their property confiscated. Just so in Russia, 
and just so in Austria, this spirit of revenge pervades 
many minds, and the “ Jew-baiting’’ of the Persian 
times would be repeated, if it were possible. 

But these are national examples of this spirit of re- 
venge, and our scholars may say, ‘‘ These have nothing 
to do with us. We have not engaged in any such out- 
* That may ail be true, and yet we may have, 
and many of us do have, the spirit of Haman ; for what 
was his spirit but the ‘ I'll-pay-you-back"’ spirit ? 
Have you never heard that remark, and have you not 
perhaps made it yourself? This spirit may be expressed 
in the words ‘* Render evil for evil’’ (1 Thess. 5 : 15). 
This brings to mind the fact that there are three ways 
of acting in this matter. One is this, ‘‘ Return good 
for good.’" This is human. The next «« Return 
evil for evil.’” This is Satanic. The last is, «‘ Return 
good for evil"’ This is Christlike, for it is just what 
Jesus did. 

Now it is a fair question to ask ourselves, ‘‘ Which of 
these three spirits is it that I indulge in?’’ Doubtless, 
we have all of us returned good for good to our friends. 
Even the heathen do this. But there are few in this 
world who have not at some time returned evil for evil. 
If this be so, then at those times we have ranged our- 
selves on the side of Haman and of the Jew-baiters of 
more modern times. We are guilty. But to ‘‘ return 
good for evil’’ is very hard ; yes, so hard that it is 
purely impossiblé unless we have in us the spirit of our 
divine Master. For this, then, let us pray fervently 
and strive earnestly. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


AVING two lessons selected from Esther, called one 
of the historical books of the Old Testament, it will 


interest intermediate scholars to read all the ten chapters * 


of the book. They should know the probable time of 
the occurrences recorded, and their location, and notice 
that, without a single mention of the name of God, the 
Book of Esther plainly shows his overruling hand in 
human affairs for individuals or nations. 

The Time.—The date when the book was written is 
unknown except by conjecture and comparing the events 
related with the known condition of those Jews who did 
not return from Babylon to Jerusalem, but had acquired 
property and independent means in the places where 
they had chosen to remain. The author of the book is 
unknown, but, if written by a Jew, it was one familiar 
with Persian life and customs, with the doings of kings 
and courtiers, and a true personal knowledge of charac- 
ters and scenes described. The book contains no ref- 
erence to priests or religious worship, except the mention 
of three days of fasting, which was usually associated 
with prayer while refraining from food. 

The Place.—This lesson is really an introduction to 
the next, giving the scene in part, and some of the main 
actors in the history, which is completed in the follow- 
ing lesson. The events took place mainly in the city of 
Shushan, which in the Hebrew language means a lily. 
The city was a favorite residence of the kings of the Per- 
sian empire, the richest, largest, most splendid empire 
known since Cyrus, who founded it, conquered Baby- 
lon. Shushan was the place of the chief treasury of the 
kingdom. A castle and a splendid palace were there. 
It was a walled city, like Babylon, twenty miles in cir- 
cumference, and many ruins have been found there, 
some identified as the palace of the king. You may get 
some idea of the splendor of the gardens and the court 
of the king in the first chapter of Esther, of the hang- 
ings of different colors with cords of fine linen and silver 
rings, of pavements of colored marbles, couches of gold 
and of silver, and drinking-vessels of gold, with royal 
wine in abundance. It was there the king made a feast 
for the nobles and princes of his provinces, and his 
queen made a feast of seven days for all the women in 
the royal house. But for all that feasting and wine- 
drinking, when the excited king was merry and _ foolish, 
and then angry, after the abundant flow of royal wine, 
the Book of Esther could never have been written. 

The Persons.—King Ahasuerus of the Bible was the 
same as the famous Xerxes of history, whose exploits in 
war are well known by all Sunday-school scholars ad- 
vanced enough to study ancient history. They will have 
formed some idea of his selfish ambition, his passionate 
temper, his unscrupulous will, and will not wonder at 
his treatment of Queen Vashti, which was quite in keep- 
ing with his rage at the sea, which he lashed, and tried 
to chain, because the stormy waves wrecked his fleet of 
ships. One of his chief favorites was Haman, a prince 
as proud and wilful and revengeful as the king himself. 
He had gained such influence over the king that he had 
given Haman place and power above every other officer 
in the court. Another character was a man who was 
called the king's gatekeeper. He was named Mor- 
decai, a man whose office it was to stand at the outer 
gate of the entrance leading to the king's palace. It 
was a spacious courtyard or hall with large columns in 
the center, where many people gathered who had mat- 
ters of public interest to be attended to. 

A Plot Planned.—A scheme was contrived by Haman, 
who hated Mordecai, and because he was a Jew he 
hated every other Jew. In the second verse of the les- 
son, what do we find that the king had ordered in re- 
gard to Haman ? 
Mordecai ? 


What does the same verse say about 
No doubt Haman passed by the king's 
gateway very often, and all in any way connected with 
affairs of the king bowed to Prince Haman and showed 
him reverence. The gatekeeper did no such thing, 
made no sign of respect to his greatness. The Persians 
might own their kings and high officers as gods, but a 
true-hearted Jew would worship and give reverence only 
to his God. Mordecai was noticed, and was asked why 
he did not obey the king’s orders. When he was re- 
ported to Haman, he was full of rage against Mordecai 
and every Jew beside, and determined to ask the king 


to consent to their destruction. See in verse 9 what Ha- 


(9) 60r 


man said to the king. He offered a vast amount of 
money to pay the expense of a wholesale murder of Jews 
all over the kingdom, The ‘king refused Haman’s 
money, but gave him power to write and execute any 
orders he chose. The news of the decree of persecution 
was soon known everywhere. Many, like Mordecai, 
may have hoped and believed that God would pity his 
people, would overrule and make the wrath of man to 
praise him, but of those sad days for the Jews we read, 
‘«The city of Shushan was perplexed."’ 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


T will be much easier for the children to remember 

the story in to-day's lesson if figures, cut from old 
charts, are pinned to the board, to represent Mordecai, 
King Ahasuerus, and Haman. 

There is so much new matter in to-day's lesson that 
care must be taken not to burden the mind with any 
unfamiliar illustrations, 

Introduction.—lf 1 should give you one end of this 
thread, would it be hard for you to unwind what there is 
on the spool? Should I give you one end of a story 
that I have in my mind, do you suppose you could in 
the same way draw it all out? 
can. 


Let us try it to see if you 
Now here is one end of the story for you to take 
hold of : Four boys who had been taught about God, 
and who had learned to obey him, were, with others, 
carried captive to a far-away land. Although often 
homesick and sad, and away from the help of the tem- 
ple services, they resolved to be true to God at any cost. 
Their names were - One day, when these boys had 
become men, the king set up an ——, and told all the 
people to Any refusing to do so, should be thrown 
into 

At the sound of music, all bowed down but 
They were like David, who said, ‘‘ The Lord is on my 
side ; I will not fear: what can man do unto me?” 
and they answered the king, ‘‘ We will not to thy 
god, nor worship the which thou hast set up.’’ 
etc. 




















‘‘Our God whom we serve,"’ 

No real harm can ever come to any one who is on 
God's side. ‘lf God be for us, who can be against 
years after this, Daniel, who, like his 
friends, would be true to God, no matter who was against 
him, was thrown into ——-; but God sent his angel, and 
shut the ——, and no hurt came to him. ‘If God be 
for us,’’ etc. There is nothing too hard for him, so, if 
we are obeying him, we never need to fear. Isn't God 
good as well as great! Shall we not try this week harder 
than ever to show that we love him ? 


” 


us? Some 


** For daily blessings full and free, 
For leading when we cannot see, 
For all his care o’er you and me, 
We thank our heavenly Father.”’ 


In our lesson for to-day we shall see how some of 
God's people got into danger so great that it seemed as 
if there could be no help for them. Next week you will 
all want to be here to learn the strange way in which 
God delivered them, or else to help tell the wonderful 
story of deliverance to others. 

Did all the Jews return to Jerusalem to help rebuild 
the temple? No; for various reasons many remained 
in and about the great city of Babylon in the land that 
at this time.was called Persia. Among them was a man 
named Mordecai (pin to the board a picture of a Jew), 
who became servant to the king, whose name was Ahasu- 
erus (pin to the board a picture of a king). King 
(point to him, thus securing attention, and the remoriz- 
ing of the name) was very rich. 





To show his riches and 
power, he once made a feast in the court or garden of 
his palace for all the great men of his kingdom. This 
feast lasted half a year. The people who came drank 
all the wine they wanted out of vessels of gold, and slept 
in beds of gold and silver upon floors of red and blue 
and white and black marble. 

Over the one hundred and twenty-seven princes of the 
land King 





(point to him) set a man (pin to the 
board) named Haman. To him all the other princes 
and servants were to bow, as if he had been an idol or 
a god, for King (point to him) had so commanded ; 
but because (point to Mordecai) was a Jew, and 
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had been taught to worship God only, he would not dis- 





honor his God by bowing down to a (point to him). 
This made —— (point to him) very angry, and he 


thought to punish 





(point to him), not by dischar- 
ging him, nor by putting him into prison, nor even by 
putting him to death, but by killing all the Jews in 
Persia. After thinking about it for a long time, 
(point to Haman) went to King —— (point to him), and 
said, ‘‘ There is a certain people scattered through thy 
land and among thy people that do not keep thy laws ; 
and it is not profitable nor safe to have them among us. 
If it please the king, let him give orders to have them 
killed, and I will put millions of dollars into the king's 
treasuries.’’ ‘The king listened to what (point to 
him) had to say, then he took his ring from his finger, 
and passed it to —— (point to him), which meant that 
anything that 











(point to him) should write and stamp 
with the king’s ring would become law, just as if the 
king had written it himself. 

(point to Haman) called together the king's 
scribes, and they wrote and sent word all over the land, 
that, on a certain day, the people of Persia were to kill 
the Jews anywhere they found them, and to take their 
land and their houses and money for themselves. Every- 
thing looked pretty sad and dark for God's people, and 
there seemed to be no way of escape ; but He who kept 
from the three 





harm men in the furnace, and 
Daniel in the lions’ den, could and did keep his people 
at this time. ‘If God 


How safe and 


young 


Nothing is too hard for him. 
be for us, who can be against us ?"’ 
happy we can feel in the care of such a heavenly Father ! 
Surely we will try never to grieve him, 

Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


‘ In and Out of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


HAT was the title of the lesson of last Sunday ; 
What was the Golden Text? Recite our Sunday 
verse. (‘‘ 1 was glad,"’ etc.) 
2. Recite our new verse about the word. (‘‘ Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom.'’) 
Let us take that for our school motto No. 2. What do 


you say to that? Let us recite it again. What is our 


motto No. 1? (‘‘In the beginning, God."') That is 
what the First Commandment says, —God first. Let us 


recite the First Commandment. 

3. Let us recite the names of the first eight books of 
the New Testament. name the next 
four books ? (Superintendent designate one to recite the 


list. ) 


4. I wish to give you a four-letter word that I think 


How many can 


Now recite them together. 


will help you remember the order of these four Epistles 


of Paul, —Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians. 


Let us say them together. The word is Gep-c(se), Say 
it together. 

5. What Epistle does G stand for? (Galatians.) E? 
(Ephesians.) P? (Philippians.) C ? (Colossians.) Re- 


peat the names of these four books. 

Name the 
These are followed by 
two letters to the same Name them. (1 and 2 
Timothy.) ‘Then follow two more letters to persons. 
Name them. (Titus, Philemon.) 


6. Then follow two Epistles to one church, 
letters. (1 and 2 Thessalonians. ) 
person. 


7. Name again the two Epistles addressed to the same 
church. (1 and 2 Thessalonians.) Name the four Epis- 
ples that follow, each addressed to a person. (1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon.) 

Name the other histori- 
Name the first of the Epistles. (Ro- 
Name the figt double book. (1 and 2 Corin- 


+ 8. Name the four Gospels. 
cal book. (Acts.) 
mans. ) 
thians. ) 

9. What four-le.tér word did I give you by which to 
remember the next four books ? (Gep-c.) the 
books. Name the next double book, designating each 
part. (1 and 2 Thessalonians.) 

10. The next 
them. (1 and 2 Timothy, 
Name of the next book ? (Hebrews. ) 
ters has it ? (Thirteen.) 

11. 


Name 


four books are letters to persons. 


Name Titus, Philemon.) 


How many chap- 


What other ‘thirteen-chapter Epistle? (2 Corin- 
thians.) How many of the Epistles did we call Major, 


because of their length? (Four.) Name them. (Ro- 
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mans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Hebrews.) How many does 
that leave to be called Minor? (Seventeen. ) 

12. Recite the names of the last eight books of the 
New Testament. (James, 1 and 2 Peter, etc.) 
the entire list of New Testament books. 

13. How many of you will say them over to your- 
selves or your friends a good many times this week, so 
that we may know them better next Sunday and as long 
as you live? I want you to know them as well as you 
know the alphabet. It will help you to know better 
both the book and the Lord. Our No. 2 motto,—what 
is it ? (‘* Let the word of Christ,’’ etc.) 

14. What is the title of the lesson to-day ? 
Text ? 


Recite 


Golden 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


|: QUR 


AMAN 
ELP 


Put ‘«‘Our Haman’ on the board before beginning. 

Boys, what stories have some of you been reading 
lately ? Girls? Well, to-day we have one chapter out 
of a true story, and one of the most interesting and well 
told that ever was written. Read it all through to-day, 

What is the name of it? 
Who 
Who is the hero? Who is 
Who can tell his name in our school his- 
What sort of a bridge did he once build ? Who 
is the villain of the story ? What provoked him? Mor- 
decai was a strict Jew, and bowed down to nobody but 
his God. So Haman determined to crush—whom? And 
when the king handed him his own seal, and the mes- 
sengers started out on their long journey, it looked as if 
Haman had won. 


instead of your library book. 
In what book, or collection of books, is it found ? 
is the heroine of the story ? 
the king ? 
tories ? 


Now Haman, or his successors, are plotting to-day. 
They are trying to destroy God’s people. Some of them 
are running Sunday parks and games ; some are selling 
liquor ; some are circulating bad books and papers ; 
some are telling bad stories, trying to make you like 
themselves. Look out! Haman is your enemy, and he 
is after your soul. 

Was Mordecai discouraged ? No; he had a friend in 
Who? And both he and Esther had 
another friend, the King of kings— ? 


the king's house. 
So, as that story 
will tell when you read it, they fasted and prayed, and 
did everything there was to do ; and God gave them the 
victory. 

We have our Haman nowadays, and some good people 
are discouraged because he is so powerful. But we also 
have our /fe/p. 
den Text ? 


Who is our refuge and strength ? Gol- 


Trenton, 


N. J. 

b 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Gongs '') 


** Rejoice in the Lord, oh, let his mercy Psalm 3 : 1-8. 


cheer." 2:36, &) 
** Our God, our help in ages past."’ Psalm 37 : 29-37. 
‘ : ie (51 : 3-6.) 
** Through all the changing scenes of life. ‘ 
—— . i Psalm 83 : 1-4, 16-18. 
Conquering now and to conquer. ° 
, ; (114 : I-4, I1, 12.) 
** Oh, give thanks unto the Lord. . 

e : “ Psalm 36 : 1-7. 
**Worthy to be praised. (49 : 1-5.) 
** Child of God, be not discouraged."’ Psalm 34 : 12-19. 
**Oh, sometimes the shadows are deep."’ (47 : 4-9.) 
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- “Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


gta led the first return from captivity ? 

In the reign of what Persian king? How long 
were the Jews in rebuilding the temple? To the reign 
of what Persian king have we now come ? 

THE Story OF A STAR: PART I.—What may be con- 
jectured about the author of this book,—his date? his 
home? How can you answer those who say the story is 
not authentic because Xerxes's wife, Amestris, cannot 
be identified with Vashti or Esther? Because the story 
of the attempted massacre seems unlikely ? What Jew- 


ish feast proves the book authentic ? 
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1. THe RistnG Star (Esther 1, 2).—What was the 


character of Ahasuerus? (Xerxes.) Where was Shu- 


shan? What great campaign may this feast have intro- 
duced ? Tell the story of Vashti. What do you think 
of her? What great disasters befell Xerxes in Greece ? 


How did Esther come to the throne ? 
name mean ? 

2. THe DARK CLouD (vs. I-11).—What may ‘ Agag- 
** mean? How was Mordecai related to Esther? 
(2:7, 15.) Why did he refuse to reverence Haman ? 
What was ‘‘the king’s gate’’ ? Why did Haman wish 
to involve all the Jews in the destruction of Mordecai ? 
Why did he cast lots? What time was thus pointed out 
as propitious ? What kept—and still keeps—the Jews 
a separate race? How would the charge that was made 
appeal to the king? How did Haman expect to regain 
his money ? How much did he offer? Why did the 
king give him the ring? What was Haman's funda- 
mental sin ? 


What does her 


ite 


Boston. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By the late Dr. William Wright 


‘* A FTER THESE THINGS DID KING AHASUERUS PRO- 

MOTE. HAMAN.’’—The incidents of this story are 
in-complete accord with what we know of the character 
of Ahasuerus, the Xerxes of the Greeks. They are also 
in keeping with the barbaric displays and arbitrary acts 
of Oriéntal despots down to our own time. The chief 
business of a Turkish seraglio is intrigue, and the sud- 
den elevation of favorites and their equally sudden 
overthrow make up the internal politics of the Sublime 
Porte. One week the black eunuch is the supreme 
favorite and channel of promotion at court ; then follows 
a protracted struggle between him and the grand vizier, 
which ends in the latter being shipped to an Arabian 
pashalic. Meantime a supple pipe-bearer is silently 
growing in favor with the sultan, and soon it is rumored 
in the diplomatic world that the black eunuch is in dis- 
grace, and that Faris Effendi, the pipe-bearer, has be- 
come chief chamberlain, elevated above all the squalid 
ministers of corruption. The late pipe-bearer becomes 
a mighty man, and administers the affairs of state for 
his indolent master, till some court crisis arises in the 
hareem. Then there is a great commotion, and the ex- 
pipe-bearer is overthrown by a eunuch, through the in- 
fluence of the sultan’s mother, and all the courtiers bow 
lowly before him, in view of favors, till an external 
danger threatens the safety of the empire. A capable 
man is then called to be grand vizier. At his advent 
eunuchs and pipe-bearers slink back into darkness till 
the storm sweeps past, and then creep out into the sun- 
shine again. 

‘«THey CAST PUR, THAT IS, THE LOT, BEFORE HA- 
MAN FROM Day To Day.'’—The chief counselors in 
Oriental courts are ignorant and superstitious impostors, 
and they decide by astrology and divination, and other 
means, what days are lucky or unlucky, what events are 
propitious or unpropitious. The casting of the lot was 
to make sure of a favorable day for the slaughter of the 
Jewish race. 

‘‘IT IS NOT FOR THE KING'S PROFIT TO SUFFER 
THEM.''—This reads like a paragraph from a modern 
Jew-baiting journal. There are many Hamans in our 
day throughout Austria, Germany, France, and Russia, 
and the sentiment of Haman is widespread and widely 
echoed in modern Europe. Few countries altogether 
escaped the racial hate of the Jew-baiter. Early in the 
century a terrible persecution broke out in Damascus 
against the Jews. The Hamans who instigated it were 
native Christians, who declared that the Jews had mur- 
dered their priest, Father Thomas, to get his blood. So 
ferocious and terrible were the cruelties perpetrated on 
unoffending Jews, that England stepped in and took the 
leading Jews under her protection. 

The feast of Purim at Damascus is a carnival, 
which the Book of Esther is read. I carefully prepared 
the roll by the help of a rabbi, and spent the carnival 
with Jewish friends chanting it ; but I was astonished to 
find that the general impression was that the feast 
of Purim was kept in honor of a triumph of the Jews 
over the Christians! So keen is the remembrance of 
Christian persecution. 


at 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Deadly Peril for the Children of God 


Analysis 


I. HAMAN IN HONOR (vs. I, 2). 
1. Promotion : 

Did king Ahasuerus promote Haman, ... and advanced him (1). 
Am I not able .. to promote thee to.honour? (Num. 22: 37.) 
Then the king promoted Shadrack, ... and Abed-nego (Dan. 

3 : 30). ’ 
2. Supremacy: 

And set his seat above all the princes (1). 

He had advanced him above the princes (Esth. 5: 11). 
Daniel was distinguished above the presidents (Dan. 6: 3)- 
3- Obeisance : 

All... bowed down, and did reverence to Haman (2), 
They cried before him, Bow the knee (Gen. 41 : 43). 
They... bowed... to the ground before him (2 Kings 2: 15). 
4- Protection: 

The king had so commanded concerning him (2). 


Pharaoh said, . . . I have set thee over all the land (Gen. 41 : 41). 
Mordecai the Jew was next unto king Ahasuerus (Esth. 10: 3). 


ll. THE JEWS IN PERIL (vs. 2-6). 
1. Dignified Mantiness : 

Mordecai bowed not down, nor did him reverence (2). 
Seven thousand . . . knees which have not bowed (1 Kings 19 : 18). 
Mordecai. . . stood not up nor moved for him (Esth. 5 : 9). 
2. Petty Intermeddling: 

When... he hearkened not,... they told Haman (4). 
Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer (Lev. 19 : 16). 
‘Then they came near, and spake before the king (Dan. 6: 12), 
3- Brave Consistency : 

He had told them that he was a Jew (4). 
Thou shalt not bow down thyself unto them (Exod. 20: 5). 
‘lhese men, O king, have not regarded thee (Dan. 3 : 12). 
4- Excessive Wrath: 

Then was Haman full of wrath (5). 
Haman... was filled with wrath against Morde cai (Esth. § : 9). 
‘They were all filled with wrath (Luke 4: 28). 
5- Excessive Cruelty : 

Haman sought to destroy all the Jews (6). 
Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous (Prov. 27 : 4). 
That they might throw him down headlong (Luke 4 : 29). 

Ill. 


1. Using the Lot: 
They cast Pur, that is, the lot, before Haman {7). 


Haman’... had cast... the lot, to consume them (Esth. 9 ¢ 24), 
‘They gave lots ; . . . and the lot fell upon Matthias (Acts 4: 26). 


2. Addressing the King: 

Kaman said itto king Ahasuerus (8). 

Miike mention of ‘me unto Pharaoh (Gen.-40 : 14) 
He shall stand before kings (Prov, 22: 2g). 
3- Making his Plea: 
Let it be written that they be destroyed (9). 
Which frameth mischief by statute (Psa. 94: 20) 
Now, O. king, establish the interdict (Dan, 6: 8). 
4. Enforcing his Scheme: 
J will pay ten tho&sand talents of silver (9). 
A gift blindeth them that have sight (Exod. 23: 8). 
Iiaman had promised to pay... for the Jews (Esth. 4:7). 
5- Gaining his Point: 

Do with them as seemeth good to thee {11). 


There was written. . . all that Haman commanded (Esth. 3: 12). 
‘10 destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish, all Jews (Esth. 3: 13). 


HAMAN IN POWER (vs. 7-11). 





TOPIC.FOR THE QUARTER: Varied Experiences under Jeho- 
vah’s Administration. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits.—Psa. 103 : 2. 


bf 
International Home Readings 
Mon.—Esth. 2:.15-23. Esther made queen. 
Turs.—Esth. 3: 1-11, Haman's plot against the Jews. 
WED.—Esth. 3: 12 to 4:3. ‘he decree of death. 
THURsS.—Esth. 4: 4-17. Sorrow in the palace. 
FRI.—Esth. 6: 1-11. Pride discomfited. 
SaT.—Esth. 7: 1-10. ‘The enemy punished. 
SuN.—Prov. 16: 5-19. Danger of pride. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Udork and Workers 
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Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania, at Reading, . 
Idaho, at 


. October 10-12 





aes © 's . October 11-13 
Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 17, 18 
Vermont, at Brattleboro 

Maine, at Portland. 

Colorado, at Boulder . 

Maryland, at Baltimore oe 
District of Columbia, at Washington 
New Hampshire, at Keene . 


October 18-20 

. October 24-26 

. October 24-26 
October —— 

- November 13-15 
sips a6 November 14, 15 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, Boston . November 14-16 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . + + + + « « « « November 14-16 
Oklahoma Territcry, at Shawnee . . 


*e 


+ « November 15-17 
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Southern California, at Riverside . 
Utah, at Salt Lake City 


. November 16-18 
iss + Gee . December 1-3 
British America 
Prince Edward Island, at Summerside , 
Nova Scotia, at Springhill . 
New Brunswick, at St. Stephen 
Ontario, at Galt 


October 3, 4 

° oe . October 10-12 
oe 0 0 « oe S October 17-19 
. 2 « « October 24-26 


Great Britain 


Scotland, National, at Stirling. . » « « « October 5-7 
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Transplanting a Northfield 
Conference 


HE latest enterprise of Mr. Moody is the proposed 
reproduction of the largest Northficld Confir-nce 
in Chicago next month. 

The August Bible Conference at Northfield this year, 
as conceded by all who attended, was the best ever held 
there. It had the greatest attendance, and the num- 
ber of ministers present probably exceeded that of any 
previous season. 

Mr. Moody's plan is now, as far as possible, to hold 
a similar convention in Chicago during the first part of 
October, beginning with the first Sunday in the month. 
The principal speakers announced are the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, of London, whose preaching and 
teaching at Northfield have increased in popularity ; Dr. 
J. Wilbur Chapman of New York, a leader in the Winona 
movement, and prominent elsewhere in evangelistic 
work; the Rev. R. A. Torrey, superintendent of The 
Bible Insticute ; Professor W. W. White, well known as 
a Bible teacher; and W. R. Newell, the leader of the 
Moody Bible classes held in Chicago for the past two 
winters. Mr. Moody, of course, will be present also. 

The heart of the conference will be found, of course, 
at the Chicago Avenue Church and The Bible Institute, 
so closely connected therewith, but arrangements are 
being made to extend the privilege into the west and 
south sides of the city as well,. There will probably be 
three sessions each day, excepting, possibly, Monday: 

Students of both sexes who have been contemplating 
the fall and, winter's course at The Institute are in many 
instances arranging their plans to get the benefit of this 
special inspiration at the beginning of their work. 

The boarding and lodging accommodations in both the 
men’s and women’s departments of the Institute are 
being planned so that a large number of those from a 
distance expecting to attend the conference may be com- 
fortably entertained, full particulars of which can be as- 
certained by addressing The Bible Institute, 80 Institute 
Place, Chicago. 

At the close of this conference, the Union Bible 
classes, conducted by W. R. Newell, which last year at- 
tained a membership of several thousands, will be in- 
augurated again. 
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Books and Writers 


Recent German Theological 
Research * 


MONG those university men of Germany who unite 
with a keen and critical method of research a most 
pronounced and positive faith in the divine origin and 
character of the Christian religion and its Scriptures, 
Professor Kahler, one of the strong men in the most 
popular theological faculty in that ‘‘ land of scholars and 
thinkers,’’ that of the University of Halle, stands in the 
front rank. This has been demonstrated anew in his 
collection of dogmatical discussions that appear under 
the modest title of Dogmatical Questions of the Hour. 
These all bear direct or indirect relations to the problem 
of Atonement, which has increasingly become the cert 
tral problem of international doctrinal debate through 
the extending influence of the Ritschl school. This in- 
ner connection is less apparent in the nine subjects dis- 
cussed in the first part than in those of the second. In 
fact, the latter is practically a treatise on the doctrine of 





* Dogmatische Zeitfragen. Von Professor Dr. Martin Kahler. 2 parts. 
8vo, pp. xii, 276; vi, 482. Leipzig: A. Deichert. 13.50 marks. 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der Alten Kirche. Von Professor Dr. Theodcr 


Zahn. Zweite vermebrte und verbesserte Auflage 8vo, pp, viii, 392. 
Leipzig: A. Deichert. 5.25 marks. 
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the Atonement, and accordingly bears the special title of 
“Zur Lehre von der Versihnung.”’ 

The character and scope of the discussions can be 
seen from the special topics, among them, for example, 
being, ‘‘ Christianity and Doctrinal Theology,'’ ‘‘ The 
Prayers of Mankind and the- Eternity of Mankind,"’ 
‘«Conscious and Unconscious Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Modern 
Theology in the Church, the Pulpit, and the Theologi- 
cal Chair,’’ ‘‘ Faith and Modern Thought,'’ * Defense 
‘« The Apostolic Congregations,'’ «* The Son 
of Man and his Message to Mankind,’’ ‘‘ The Sons of 
Man and the Obedience of Faith.’’ In the discussion 
of these fundamental problems Kahler shows himself to 
be a modern theologian in the best sense of the term, a 
scholar in whom deep piety and reverence for the 
Word and its message are found to be the controlling 
factors of a thorough scholarship and an especially 
brilliant biblical learning. In each case the ‘' Schriftbe- 
weiss,’’ the biblical basis, is the foundation upon which 
the entire superstructure of positive teaching and tenet 
is erected. A biblical atmosphere is the world in which 
the author lives and moves and has his being, and the 
person of Christ is the center of his theological system. 
Kahler is independent in his researches, not being con- 
tent with merely a reproduction of older views or search- 
ing for new defenses of these dogmas. His searchings 
are substantially in harmony with the vicarious atone- 
ment theology, but his methods and manner are unique, 
his style chaste, his spirit warm, and his enthusiasm 
contagious. 

It is much to be desired that the work of such positive 
men as Kahler should be better known in the English 
theological and religious world, where attention is at 
present almost confined to those German savants who 
are chiefly conspicuous for their radicalism in biblical 
criticism. The best type of positive and evangelical 
theological research in the Fatherland is represented by 
men of whom Kahler is indeed a leader, but of whom 
there are many, in the German universities, whose name 
and fame are not recognized as they deserve. It is this 
state of affairs that has produced the. current incorrect 
conception of German theology and German Christianity 
in general, both of which are much better and more 
positive and conservative than their reputation abroad 
credits them with, 

A scholarship of the same kind and character, but in 
a different department,—the historical,—finds an able 
expression in the collection of learned essays by Pro- 
fessor Zahn, the author of the noteworthy ‘‘ Zin/ei- 
to the New Testament, the greatest thesaurus of 
conservative scholarship ever issued in this department. 
Zahn possesses the gift so rarely found among German 
university savants,—that of presenting in a popular way, 
and for the benefit of cultured readers in general, the 
fruits of the most accurate and detailed scholarship. He 
is credited with having at his command the almost abso- 
lute mastery of the details of New Testament literature in 
the widest sense of the term, standing second, in this 
respect, not even to Harnack of Berlin ; and he has 
been able to utilize this mastery in a series of essays 
that could not readily be paralleled for learning and 
value elsewhere in modern theological literature. The 
title, Sketches from the Life of the Ancient Church, but 
faintly hints at the rich contents of this volume. 
are fewer than a dozen 


of Prayer,’ 


tung’ 


There 
such sketches between the cov- 
ers of this book, but there is not one that is not an ex- 
ceptional production, and the most of them, if trans- 
lated, wouid fill a gap in English literature. Their 
chief merit lies naturally in their absolute correctness, 
based on the original and authoritative sources of infor- 
mation. 

The first ¢ssay sketches the ‘‘ Intercommunication of 
Thought and Life’’ in the first three centuries, and its 
bearings on the church ; a second deals with the ‘« Mis- 
sion Methods in the Apostolic Age ;"’ the third dis- 
cusses the ‘* Social Problem and Inner Mission Work’’ 
on the basis of the Epistle of St. James; the fourth 
treats of ‘Slavery and Christianity in the Ancient 
World ;"’ the fifth—probably the chief among the ex- 
cellent discussions—gives the ‘‘ History of Sunday,’’ 
especially in the ancient church ; a sixth speaks of Con- 
stantine the Great and the Church ; and the eighth, a 
masterly production on ‘ Prayer in the Name of Christ 
in the Age of the Apostles. In conclusion, Zahn gives 
a collection of the oldest Christian prayers extant, as 
also of an early, address on the rest from labor on the 


Lord's Day. A series of special critical and literary 
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notes gives the volume added value for the special 
student. 
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Christian Missions in Asia * 


HE Morse Lectures for 1898 at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered by Dr. John Henry 
Barrows, are published, as delivered, under the title, 
The Christian Conquest of Asia (New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50). It is a well-chosen title, em- 
phasizing the dominant idea that the lecturer presented, 
—the universality and superiority of Christianity in its 
broadest and truest aspect over other religions described 
with equal fairness, and the reasonable certainty, taking 
into consideration only the external and passing reasons 
for the conclusion, that Christianity will in time supplant 
them. The permanent value of the book consists in 
the working out of this theme, not merely in theory, but 
in practice, Dr. as the Haskell lecturer in 
India, had a rich experience in meeting actual ex- 
ponents of living faiths who were eager to defend 
and glorify them. 


Barrows, 


The account of such personal con- 
tacts, and of his way of taking advantage of them, is 
instructive. The reader wearies occasionally of the ora- 
torical style, more suited to the lecture platform than to 
the study, but feels that the orator and the advocate is 
lost, after all, in the earnest student of truth. 

The one who reads Dr. Barrows's work will be deeply 
interested by two other volumes of modest pretensions. 
Robert P. Wilder has written a compact, well-organized 
little book, —Among India’s Students (Chicago and New 
York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 30 cents), —full of 
interesting details from his own recent experiences among 
the English-speaking students of India. 
clear three facts 
by one"’ 


It makes very 
: (1.) That personal interviews, the ‘‘ one 
method, is the most fruitful method of evangeli- 
zation ; (2) that the students are won, not by the satisfac- 
tory handling of their difficulties, but by a simple and 
straightforward presentation of the Lord Jesus and what 
he represented ; (3) that this class is exceedingly hard to 
reach, surrounded, as it is, by such varied hindrances. 
The book is one which may be invaluable in stimulating 
a lifelong interest among our own young people in mis- 
sion problems. 

For older people, Mr. Wilder's book is reinforced by 
a ringing appeal from the practiced pen of Mr. Wishard, 
who, in 7he Students’ Challenge to the Churches (Chicago 
and New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. Paper, 15 
cents), writes particularly to arouse the members of the 
Congregational body, but in a way which is inter- 
denominational. He first proves conclusively that the 
Student Volunteer Movement is not merely an enthusi- 
astic uprising, but a well-organized and wisely developed 
movement. It has thousands of students ready to take 
up the work of world evangelization. He next describes 
the plans of the Forward Movement, which, in particu- 
lar, seeks to induce individual churches to establish a 
personal connection with the foreign field by adopting a 
missionary and assuming his salary, thus taking a direct 
share in missions. The pamphlet is forcible, fair, and 
It suggests the practical response to the 
facts presented by Dr. Barrows and Mr. Wilder. 


persuasive. 


2% %& 


The Romance of Christian Work 
W. Hay M. H. Aitken, author of 
etc. With portrait. 
ton & Co. §2. 


Nowhere has the drift from the 
the old Evangelical school been marked 
Church of England. Even the Low Church party has 
been so influenced by High and Broad Church affinities 
that they rarely represent what Newton, Simeon, and 
Cecil stood for. Te ghis drift Mr. Hay Aitken is a Dote- 
worthy exception. he son of a rector who labored on 


and Experience. By 
“The Love of the Father,” 
8vo, pp. 522. New York: E. P. Dut- 
spirit and methods of 


so as in the 


old Evangelical lines, he works with the same directness 
to produce personal conviction of sin and rejoicing in 
faith through the preaching of the Word. He not only 
dooks for instantaneous conversions, but regards.them, it 
seems, as the normal method of entering upon a reli- 
gious life. The book is certainly a record, not boastful 
or in any way unveracious, of remarkable evangelistic 
success, chiefly in England, but also in 
America. 


Ireland and 
Mr. Hay Aitken is not concerned to put him- 
He shows 
equal joy in narrating cases of conversion through the 
labors of others, and notably those of Mr. Moody. Nor 


self forward as the foremost of evangelists. 
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does he make the mistake of speaking as though all that 
is needed is a sinner's conversion. His loyalty to 
Christ and growth in grace are strenuously insisted upon. 
He also has much to say of children as subjects of 
divine grace, and instruments of its communication to 
others. These points indicate that he is free from the 
mistakes made by many of the older Evangelicals. The 
book is one of good cheer and hope, as exhibiting the 


transforming mercies which have uplifted human lives. 
% 


The War with Spain. 
three illustrations. 
Brothers. $2.50. 


It is somewhat too early for a real history of the late 
war, but Senator Lodge supplies a spirited narrative of 
its leading events which will be acceptable to many patri- 
otic Americans, 
partiality. 


By Henry Cabot Lodge. 


With eighty- 
8vo, pp. ix, 276. 


New York: Harper & 


He does not make any pretense of im- 
The Spaniards are treated as bruskly as by 
the newspapers, and are credited with the possibility of 
doing worse things than they did. So in the account of 
the blockade of Santiago, Senator Lodge espouses the 
cause of Admiral Sampson with a vigor which leaves the 
friends of Admiral Schley with grounds of complaint. 
And the Germans might object, in view of the latest ac- 
counts of the matter, to the story told of their behavior 
at Manila. Mr. Lodge is all for the Anglo-Saxon co- 
operation, and makes the most of any facts which tell in 
its favor. He largely blames the mismanagement of the 
war upon the bad system, or no system, which is re- 
tained in military and naval affairs. But he evidently 
also thinks that General Shafter made the worst of its 
badness. The book is vigorously written. The maps 
are on the poor level of our American map-making. The 
illustrations are generally, not always, good. The text 
gives evidence of haste in manufacture, especially in 
wrong spacings between the lines ; and the author falls at 
times into colloquialisms, such as ‘fall on to’’ for ‘* fall 
upon."’ But he has produced a book not below the level 
of his best previous work, and one easy to read. 


% 


The Gospel of the Atonement: Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1898-9. By the Ven. James M. Wilson, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Manchester. 12mo, pp. 165. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. §r. 


These lectures are ‘‘an attempt to investigate how 
far our modern environment is modifying the expression 
of the fundamental theological truth of the Atonement.’’ 
The first lecture, while insisting upon the fact of atone- 
ment, claims that any theory on the subject may be 
properly reinvestigated. The second considers some of 
the objections to theories that have prevailed, empha- 
sizing the metaphorical character of scriptural phrases 
that present the great truth, and suggesting the applica- 
tion of what is now termed the Gospel of the Incarnation 
to the doctrine of the Atonement. * The third shows why 
the Atonement is so intimately associated with the death 
of Christ ; and the fourth indicates the tendency of the 
theory advocated to revert from the Latin to the Greek 
type of theology, to emphasize the divine indwelling 
rather than the divine transcendence. The bearing of 
this attitude upon practical Christianity, especially upon 
the union of Christians, is fully set forth. The lectures 
represent a movement in theology which deserves care- 
ful study, and claims recognition as a legitimate devel- 
opment of the general tendency of thought in this genera- 
tion. In the Anglican communion the views of 
Archdeacon Wilson are widely held, and have found 
many able advocates. 

“ 


Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim. By Stephen 
Gwynn. With illustrations by Hugh Thomson. With map. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 319. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

Donegal, the extreme northwest of Ireland, is coming 
into notice as possessing some of the wildest seacoast 
scenery in the British isles, and is competing with the 
gentler beauties of Killarney for the tourist population. 
It is a country full of historical memories, plays a notable 
part in Irish literature through its scholars, and has had 
its share in the turmoils of the century just closing. 
Mr. Gwynn is an Irishman domiciled in London, with 
a lively interest in all that relates to the history of his 
country. His book shows, not only a close and accu- 
rate acquaintance with the past of the region he is visit- 
ing, bus an eye for the picturesque in scenery and char- 
acter not unworthy of George Borrow. He has many 
good stories which are not borrowed. . He treasures the 
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quaint modes of speech of both the Irish natives and the 
Scotch colonists ; and he makes his book a practical 
guide to the country, for those who think of visiting it, 
by his careful instructions to those who come after him. 
Mr. Gwynn carries his travels round the whole north 
coast of Ulster to Belfast, lingering over Londonderry 
and the Giant's Causeway. Mr. Thomson's illustrations 
show remarkable life and vigor, and reproduce Ulster 
scenery and character very graphically. 
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The Best Methods of Bible Marking: For Ministers, Christian 
Workers, and Bible Students. By J. G. Lawson. Paper, 
pp. 80. San Francisco, Cal. : American Tract Society, 637 
Market Street. 25 cents. 


Every diligent Bible student has a method of making 
his Bible more useful to himself and to others by marks 
which enable him to refer to classified passages at a 
moment's notice. It is generally true that such schemes 
must be at least partially invented by the user in order 
to be practically useful. It is helpful, however, for any 
one to study a well-arranged system of Bible marking 
before constructing one of his own. The system worked 
out by Mr. Lawson leaves little to be desired, if one is 
willing to do the work, and is skilful in drawing ink- 
lines without making blots. It avoids many of the 
cumbersome methods of the earlier systems, and offers 
excellent suggestions for every possible need. The lat- 
ter half of his pamphlet contains classified references on 
the themes of salvation and the Holy Spirit, which the 
author claims as complete. Under each sub-theme the 
references are arranged in the order in which they occur 
in the Scriptures, without regard to their origin or con- 
nection, 
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From Sea to Sea: Letters of Travel. By Rudyard Kipling. 


2vols. 1I2mo, pp. xiii, 460. New York: Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure Company. 2. 


In the light of his fame as a teller of stories and maker 
of verse, Mr. Kipling’s travel sketches have paled 
almost into public forgetfulness. But they ought to be 
read. The same alertness.of eye and pen that makes 
his storied people so real, brings his real people into a 
focused and vivid reality which many a traveler will not 
secure through his own observations, These sketches, ; 
for the most part, were written for newspaper publication 
ten years ago. Whether-he stands at night on the fire- 
tower in Calcutta, or sips tea in a Japanese garden, or 
chats with a clever Westerner on the train, he gives 
you the thing you know is there, but may not have 
grasped before, as he does to-day in the more pic- 
turesque of his stories. Mr. Kipling saw some things in 
the United States that few dwellers therein are ever likely 
to see ; yet his American notes are appreciative of the 
good he found here, and they will interest one who en- 
joys a look at national peculiarities through other eyes. 
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The Missionary Manual: A Handbook of Methods for Mis- 
sionary Work in Young People's Societies. By Amos R. 
Wells. 16mo, pp. 134. Boston and Chicago: United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. 35 cents. 


In very compact yet readable form, Mr. Wells presents 
a wealth of practical hints calculated to arouse, sustain, 
and direct an interest in mission work. The suggestions 
are well classified under eighteen heads, and evidently 
have grown out of the varied experience of fertile and 
ingenious enthusiasts. At least a half of the suggestions 
are novel and striking. A better book for the purpose 
indicated in the title could hardly be prepared, It 
may be confidently asserted that the members, however 
mature, of any missionary organization, will find the 
volume highly suggestive. Professor Wells has shown 
once more that the way to have a modest but important 
task well accomplished is to set a sympathetic scholar 
at it 

22 


Books Received 


September 11 to September 18 


Cassell & Company, New York 

Voyages and Travels of Marco Polo. 

Morley. Paper, 1ocents. 
Pope. Paper, 10 cents. 


Edited by Professor Henry 
An Essay on Man. By Alexander 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Fifteenth Report of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. july 1, 1897, to June go, 1898. 
Herper & Brothers, New York 
A Mountain Europa. By John Pox, Jr. $1.25. 
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D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Silas Marner. By George Eliot. With an In- 
troduction by George Armstrong Wauchope, 
M.A., Ph.D. 40 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 
The Poetic and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational 
French Reader. By T. H. Bertenshaw, B.A., 
B. Mus. 50 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. $1. 
The Phonographic Institute Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 
The Dictator : A Collection of Graded Dicta- 
tion Exercises. By Mina Ward. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
The Story of the People of England in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Justin McCarthy. 
Part 2. 1832-1898. $1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Vest Pocket Facts of Church History. By the 


Rev. James Marshall Thompson. 25 cents. 

The Resurrection. A Symposium by Alexander 
McLaren, Charles H. Spurgeon, D. L. 
Moody, T. DeWitt Talmage, and Canon 
Liddon. 30 cents. 

The True Estimate of Life. By Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan. 30 cents. 

The Great Appeal. By James G. K. McClure. 
75 cents. 

Lend a Hand. By Charles M. Sheldon. 30 
cents. 

Christ our Creditor. By N. L. Rigby, A.M. 
50 cents. 


If any Man Will, and Other Sermons. 
Evangelist M. B. Williams. 75 cents. 
Environment. 


By 


| differences between himself and his pupils. 





| 
| 
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He must at least remember that he has 
| two lessons to learn,—his Bible and his 
pupil. And he is also to remember that 
‘teachers, as well as pupils, have ‘de. 
| portment.”’ 

2% % 


Learning by Heart 
[Editorial in The Spectator] 


E rather believe in learning by heart, 
holding that we know nothing in 

after life so perfectly as we know the mul- 
tiplication table ; but we are certain that 
| the power of learning by heart differs as 
| greatly as the range of sight, and that to 
| require the same amount of memory from 
each individual in a class of twenty is to 





| harass ten of them uselessly, and expose 
five to a kind of torture. The slow ones 
can learn if they give more time and 
trouble to it. That is what is always said, 
and it is simply not true. Memory is per- 
haps the only power of the mind which is | 
essentially physical, as physical as eye- | 


| sight, and there are a great many boys, | 
often boys with excellent powers, who | 


| ple, often do; but they cannot do it as | 


By James G. K. McClure. 25 
cents. i 
Bible Study by Periods. By Rev. Henry T. 
Sell, A.M. 60 cents. 
Elijah the Prophet. By J. Bunyan Lemon. 
$1.25. 
Moody's Stories. By D. L. Moody. 30 cents. 
Pioneering in the San Juan. By the Rev. 


George M. Darley, D.D. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


The Lion and the Unicorn. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. $1.25. 
* 
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From Our Meighbors 


Different and Alike 


Patterson Du Bois, in The Westminster 


EACHER and pupil are alike human, | 


and both are therefore fallible. 


Some weaknesses and some strengths are | 


common to both, and others are peculiar 
to each. 
to be similar in those very things in which 
the teacher conceives of them as different ; 
and they are likely to be different in those 
very things in which the teacher conceives 
of them as similar. For instance, both 
are ignorant ; the pupil does not know his 
lesson, and the teacher does not know his 
pupil, even if he does know the lesson. 
Yet the teacher has thought little of his 
own deficiency, and much of that of his 
pupil's. 
perhaps rude and boisterous; but the 
teacher loses his temper, scolds, is dis- 
courteous and repellent. Scholarship, 
conduct, deportment, are terms which he 
reserves only for the pupil. He forgets 
that he might quite as justly be, marked 
‘*good’"’ or ‘*bad'’ in these himself. 
Thus teacher and pupil are much alike in 
those things wherein the teacher imagines 
them different. 

On the other hand, pupil and teacher 
are very different in that in which the 


| boys, and they not only suffer miserably, 
| but they lose much of the total advantage 


But teacher and pupil are likely | 


Again, the pupil is mischievous, | 


teacher would think -of them as much} 


alike, especially if the pupi) is very young. 


The teacher thinks that precisely the same | 


facts, the same truths, the same Scripture 


selections, the same forms of doctrine, are | 


equally adapted to his and the child mind. 
He has an idea that it is the language 
which he uses, or the method of dealing 
with the Scripture passage or doctrine, 
that will bridge the mental gap between 
them. But the difference between him 
and his little pupil is physiological and ! 
psychological, or one of kind, rather than 
merely of degree. The true teacher will | 


seek to familiarize himself with these | 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| simply cannot, so to speak, develop the | 
photographic plate. They may acquire 
the power afterwards, as actors, for exam- 


of their education. They hate their work 

because one bit of it harasses them so 

much... . | 

The memory can be cultivated, and 

ought to be? Certainly ; and the way 

not to cultivate it is to over-tax it when it 

| is obviously feeble. The writer is speak- | 
| ing in this instance of what he personally 
_ knows, for he has seen lads made seri- | 
, ously ill by the effort to learn Greek cho- 

'ruses which he himself could learn as 

quickly as English doggerel, and say off in 

'an impressive manner without under- 

standing half the words in them. 


a.) 
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| Socents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 

on an advance order of 2,000 or more lines to be 
| used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be | 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other v pit Hered = such positions do not | 
conflict with the lishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- | 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. Ali advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 
—~. Advertisers are free to examine the | 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- | 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


California in three days via Chicago, Union 
Pacific, and North-Western Line. ‘* The 
Overland Limited ”’ leaves Chicago daily at 


6.30 P.M., reaches San Francisco evening of } 


third day and Los Angeles the next afternoon, | 
no change of cars, all meals in Dining Car 
a fa carte, Buffet, Smoking, and Library Cars, 
with barber. ‘* Pacific Express ’’ leaves Chi- 
cago daily at 10.30 P. M., reaches San Fran- | 
cisco the fourth morning. Through Tourist 
Sleeping Cars every day in the year between | 
Chicago, California, and Oregon. Personally 
conducted excursions every Thursday. Tour- | 
ist car rate to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Portland, $6.00. For tickets, reserva- | 
tions, and full particulars apply to your near- 
est ticket agent, or address H. W. Beyers, | 
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THE 


BLAINE’S 
LIFE TRAGEDY 


By EX-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS 


For twenty years James G. Blaine 
was perhaps the most brilliant and 
interesting figure on the stage of 
American politics. 
foregoing title, ex-Senator John J. 
Ingalls tells, in his own inimitabie 
style, the dramatic story of the 


overwhelming disappointment of 
Mr. Blaine’s life. 


In this week’s issue of 


SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A® D' 1728 by Benjamin Franklin. 


Your newsman will serve you regularly at 


5 Cents the Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Under the 















Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


Contain New Helps, 350 Il- 
lustrations, New 
ance, New Maps. 

** The Concordance "’ is the most complete yet pro- 
duced, combini complete Concordance, Subject 
Index, Scripture Proper Names, etc., in one ABC list. 
eat achievement and facility. 

Sunday Sc Times says: ‘‘ The work is 
excelient.’’ All styles and prices. For example, long 
primer type, Self- Pronouncing Edition, bound in leather, 
overlapping covers, postpaid, onl chs . Ask your 
seller, or send to THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 




















The Catharine Aiken 


SCHOOL POR GIRLS 

STAMFORD, CONN. Near New York. 

Forty-fifth year opens October 3. Academic, 
college preparatory, and special courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Special advan- 
tages in music, both instrumental and vocal; in 
art, and in modern languages. Short daily drill 
in Miss Aiken’s method of concentrating the at- 
tention. Out-of-door classes in nature study 
throughout the year. For catalog and further in- 
formation address the Principal, 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, 
ellesiey. 


A.B. W y 
Do NOT 


STAMMER 


Endorsed by Rabbi Jos. Krauskopf, Phila. ; Bishop 
C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. Wm. H.' Brewer, 
thirty-five years instructor in Yale University. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Establis 
1884. Edwin S. Johnston, founder and principal, who 
cured himself after stammering forty years. 




















ARY BALDWIN SEMINARY—For Young 
Ladies. m begins Sept. €, 1%. Located im 
enapdosh Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed cli- 
mate, beautifal grounds and modern appointments. 
Students from 2% States. Terms te. Pupils 

enter anytime. Send for catelognue. 
885 E. C. WEIMAR, Prin., Staunton, Va. 





BIBLE EDUCATION MAIL. 


ma, a gree, ‘Master of Ancient Litera- 


| er, $1.00 per month. Circulars for stamp. Write 


. C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 
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anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
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THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. °°.0) 7320" 


NEW YORK. 


WIDE-AWAKE PASTORS 


Are using with great success 


The Storyot THE PINK ROSE 


for a Sunday evening sermon. The most wolnee and 
attractive “‘story and song service’’ ever published. 
Pastor reads the story, choir renders the music. Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cents. 

106 Washington , 148 Fifth Ave. 
Street, Chicago. New York. 





Songs of the Savior’s Love 


The most popular Sunday School song book ever published 
Thousands sold, 224 RP: 260 Songs, 3c. $25. per 100. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSIC CO, 316 Dearbors St., Chicago, iL 





AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 











CASH CAPITAL pees scecescecsssesesesses-0v-e.$§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


CODEIID y 00000rn0 000200000000 00 0000002 1,705.994-25 
| Surplus over all Liabilities,............. 5°4,733-42 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 


$2,710,727.67. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treat 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. S 
WM. B. KE 


LLY, Gené. gt. 
Thee, HM DIRECTORS : 
. tgomery, 
Israci Morris, he 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 
Edward Lowber W 


i=. F. Gillingham, 
haries S. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, 
ive S. Gerhard, 
elsh. 
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The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following 


scribers.. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 cts. —_ 


a reduced rate of 75-cents each, per year. 
former rate was $1.00, ) 


$1.00 Less than five copies, and more 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per vear. 
Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 
$s 1.50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, One year, to minis- 
° ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 
One free copy additional 
F ree Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


or more copies to separate 


(The 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—su<i: additional oubec rip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made, 


A Club at 


The papers for a club of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 


rates, for either old or new sub- 


addresses will hereafter be sent at | 
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Made to Enjoy 


Men’s Shirts . . 34-44 . $2.50 each. 


‘¢ Drawers 28-44 2.50 ‘* 
** Union Suits, 34-44 5.00 * 
‘© Undervests, 34-44 2.00 


Ladies’ Short Underskirts 


And 76 Leonard St 


Contents for 





Two Rates 
cents each, and 
60 cents each, w 


partly to individual addresses at 75 

rtly ina package to one address, at 
en so desired. 

Papers sent in a package at the 60 

How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 

are See oubsecioere in v club. The 

ckage is addressed to one rsop 

Addressed Parres perce | 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 Cents a year, can have | 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent | 
rate for the — subscription can ove a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's ~ LON. has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to any e is 15 cents to the end of the year’s "subscrip- 
tion, ‘Those whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the heaps made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 
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Wirth Repeating 


The Days of the Week 


The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A., in 
The Sunday Magazine 

N the letters of Piron, published in 
1773, is related the scandalous story 
of an English gentleman who boasted 
that he had spent a week profitably, be- 
cause he had married a wife on Sunday, 
and had buried her on the Sunday follow- 
ing. Piron quoted from the Gazette of 
Hollande as authority for this fact, but 
neither his authority nor he gave the 
name of the heartless cynic. This, how- 

ever, we know. It was 


**Tom, Tom, of Islington, 

WwW ho married a wife a’ Sunday, 

Brought her home on Monday, 

Bought a stick on Tuesday, 

Beat her well on Wednesday ; 

Sick was she on Thursday, 

Dead she was on Friday ; 

Glad was Tom on Saturday night 

To bury his wife a’ Sunday.’’ 
This was cutting the honeymoon rather 
short. The Germans contract the honey 
period to a week, the FZitter- Woche, but 
Tom reduced it to less than half a week, 
But, 
putting Tom aside as unworthy of further 
notice, let us look at the amount of curi- 
ous matters that can be dug out of that 
division of time which we call a week, 
and from the names of the days com- 
posing it. 

What a puzzle it was to the ancients 
that sun and moon were like Tom and his 
wife—would not agree! The solar year 
and the lunar year would not harmonize. 
If they counted by the sun, they got wrong 
by the moon ; if by the moon, they were 
out with the sun. The lunar year is 
about eleven and a half days short of the 
solar year, and it would take just over 
thirty years to get the two to agree, The 
prophet tucked the moon in his sleeve on 
his heavenward flight, and, accordingly, 
the crescent is the symbol of the Moslem, 
and he fixes his year by the moon. | The 
Hegira years have each a little under . 
eleven days of the solar year, and the 
course of the Hegira is divided into cycles 
of thirty years, of which nineteen consist 
of three -hundred and fifty-four, and 
eleven of three hundred and fifty-five, 


5 
60s | days each. 


As for all the adjustments devised to 


| bring years right, and patch up the dis- 


| cord between sun and moon, 





we will not 
enter into them. It is fortunately outside 
our purpose. 

The week was originally fixed by obser- 
vations of the changes of the moon. The 
lunar month was first divided into halves, 
and was then quartered, and so the week 
of seven days was obtained. Various 
races arrived at it independently, as the 
Chinese, the Peruvians, and the Assyri- 
ans. From these last it spread through- 
out Europe ; but even they did not dis- 
cover it,—it had been observed by the 
Accadians of the great plains before the 
Shemites conquered them and inherited 
their arts and learning. 

‘« The Sabbath,’’ says Mr. Sayce in his 
Hibbert Lectures, ‘‘was known to the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. | Its institu- 
tion must have gone back to the Accadian 
epoch, since the term used to represent it 
is the Accadian ‘an unlawful day,’ which 
is rendered ‘rest day’ in Assyrian. Se- 
mitic Babylon, however, possessed the 
term ‘sabbath’ as well, and a vocabulary 
explains it as being ‘a day of rest for the 
heart." Like the Hebrew sabbath, it was 
observed every seventh day, and was ob- 
viously connected with the seventh-day 
periods of the moon.”’ 

Among the Israelites the sabbaths and 
new moons were separate from one an- 
other. Not so among the Babylonians. 
The sabbath and the first day of the lunar 
month must coincide, and, to: make this 
possible, the month consisted of thirty 
days, and the last week in the month was 
expanded into nine, instead of seven, 
days. 

Of the important part played by the 
week among the Jews it is unnecessary to 
say anything. The Romans and Greeks 
had no week of seven days. The Greeks 
| reckoned by decades, or ten days, and the 
Romans had the inter-nundinum, or in- 
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terval between the markets, which always | 
took place on the ninth day. This reck- | 
oning was finally abrogated by Constan- | 
tine the Great. But it is certain that the 
‘division of the week of seven days was 
known to them before it was observed by 
Christians. Thisis clear from the names 
given to the days, which declare their 
heathen origin. 

The Roman days of the week were, the 
Day of the Sun, the Day of the Moon, the | 
Day of Mars, the Day of Mercury, the Day 
of Jove, the Day of Venus, and the Day 
of Saturn, These names were already 
fixed in the first century, so that, in spite 
of their heathen flavor, the early Chris- 
tians in the West were obliged to accept 
them, and the same names, with slight 
exceptions, remain among the Romance 
peoples to this time. 

Sunday has in these languages lost its 
solar dedication, and the title Dies Do- 
minica, ‘*the Lord’s Day,"’ has taken its 
place, variously abbreviated. In Italian 
it is Domenica; in Spanish, Domingo ; 
Dimanche in French. Only among the 
Portuguese has the dedication of Monday 
to the moon disappeared. It is with them 
Segunda feira,—the second serial day. 
So also with them Tuesday is 7er¢a feira ; 
but among all other Romance tongues the 
memory of the God of War clings to the 
day. It is the same in Portugal with 
Wednesday, where it is the fourth day ; 
but among some of the Italian dialects it 
is the ‘‘ mid-day of the week.’" Thurs- 
day and Friday still remind those who 
name these days of Jove and Venus, ex- 
cept in Portugal. But in Sardinia the 
Friday bears a name from the fasting ob- 
served on it,—cenabura, from cenapura. 

Saturday, in all the Latin races, is the 
sabbath ; indeed, the French Samedi is a 
corruption of Sabdati dies. As is well 
known, the early Church observed the 
sabbath as well as the Lord's Day, and it 
was not till the end of the fourth or fifth 
centuries that both Saturday and Sunday 
ceased to be observed together with strict- 
ness as holy days. 

In the East we ‘find no trace of heathen 
nomenclature. With the Greeks Sunday 
is’ kuriake, the ‘Lord’s Day; the other 
days are numbered, the second, the third, 
the fourth, the fifth, to Friday, which is 
the paraskeve, ‘* the Day of the Prepara- 
tion,’’ or ‘* Rest Day,’’ because in St. 
John’s Gospel Christ is said to have suf- 
fered on the Paraskeve. The Saturday is 
Sabbaton. The Russians received their 
Christianity from Constantinople, and 
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among the gods. Wednesday was already 
given to Woden, so Jove could only be 
rendered by the next god of importance, 
and as Jove was the Thunderer, Thor ap- 
propriately took his place. The Thor of 
the Norsemen was Thunre among the 
Anglo-Saxons, and Donar among the old 
High Dutch. It is curious that in Eng- 
lish we should have given up the name of 
Thunresday, and adopted instead the 
designation of the day introduced by the 
Danes and Norsemen. 

Friday is so called after the goddess 
Fria, the wife of Woden, the patroness of 
marriages, and not from the goddess of 
love, Freyja, as Grimm insists. Saturday 
takes its name from Saturn, the only deity 
of the classic pantheon who was not 
given a representative in the Northern 
Walhalla ; but, in fact, there was no god 
like Kronos or Saturn in the mythology of 
the Germans and Scandinavians, so they 
accepted Saturn as he was,—not cordially, 
however, and only by the English and 
Low Dutch. The Old Germans preferred, 
when Christianized, to call the day the 
Sabbath, and the modern Samstag is, 
like the French Samedi, a softened form 
of Sabbati-dies. The Westphalians, like 
ourselves, call the day Safersdag, and the 
Dutch Zaterdag. Among the Norse it 
had, however, quite a different title ; it 
was JLauga-dagr or Thwatt-dagr, the 
bath, or the washing day. Our word 
‘‘lukewarm’’ comes from the same /auga. 
The bath was of warm water. All the old 
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pression on the designation of the day. 
At Constantinople was a picture of the 
Theotokos which raised her veil every 
Saturday. According to a widespread 
belief, the sun must shine on Saturday, 
because on Friday the Virgin passes 
through Purgatory, and the tears of the 
sufferers wet her robe, so that she hangs 
it out to dry on Saturday. 

In the Western Church, each day was 
given some special sacred signification. 
Sunday spoke of the Resurrection, Mon- 
day was given to the Holy Trinity, Tues- 
day to the angels, Wednesday to the 
apostles, Thursday to the Eucharist, Fri- 
day to the Passion, Saturday to the Vir- 
gin, as already said ; so, in the Eastern 
Church, Monday was dedicated to the 
angels, Tuesday to the Baptist, Wednes- 





Norse houses had their bathroom, with 
stone tanks, into which hot and cold water. 
were admitted. One of these, supplied 


from a boiling spring, is still to be seen | 


in Iceland, at the place where lived the 
old historian, Snorri Sturlungson. The 
word f¢hwatt, in a diminutive shwatted, 
remains as ‘‘ towel.’’ 

Christian missionaries tried hard to get 
rid of the heathenish names. Gregory, 
Bishop of Tours, who died 594, writes 
with disgust of the practice of calling the 
Lord’s Day after the sun, and Bishop 
John of Holum in Iceland (1107) tried 
very hard to get the Eastern designation 
of the days accepted in the island, but in 
vain. This is the more remarkable be- 
cause the week of seven days was itself of 
so recent an introduction; perhaps the 
names were the more clung to because 
they were an innovation, and had the zest 
of novelty—afid naughtiness. 

The Sunday has lost its pagan designa- 
tion in Italy, France, and Spain ; Wednes- 
day has ceased to be heathen in Germany ; 








with Christianity the week of seven days, 
and they name them the same as the 
Greeks, with the exception of Sunday, 
which is with them Woskresenje, «‘The 
Resurrection.’’ Saturday is Swddota. 
Among the Poles it is the same, except 


that Sunday is Miedszieta, ‘‘ The Resting | 


Day.”’ 
All pagan names for the days have dis- 


Saturday has become Jewish, —a Sabbath 

everywhere except in England and the 

Low Countries. 
Portugal alone, 


like the East, has 


| washed herself clean of all pagan associa- | 


| tion. 

It is, however, deserving of notice, that, 
| in Bavaria proper and Tyrol, Thursday is 
| often called Pfinz-tag, or Pinztag, which 


appeared in the East ; in the West, only | is from the Greek numeral pemfie, and 
in Portugal. We come next to the names | indicates the day as the fifth ; but how 
of the days of the week in Teutonic and | the Greek name should have found its 


Scandinavian tongues. 

We cannot exactly say when the week of 
seven days found its way among the hea- 
then Germans, and they dedicated the 
days to their deities, who corresponded 
approximately to those of Rome, to whom 
the days were consecrated. The day of 
the sun, Dies Solis, became everywhere 
among these races the Sun-day ; Anglo- 
Saxon, Suntac ; Old Norse, Sunnu-dagr ; 
modern German, Sonntag. Monday also 
kept its dedication to the moon, and the 
‘‘ Day of Mars’’ was rendered the ‘‘ Day 
of ‘Tuisco,’’ the apocryphal ancestor of 
the German race, among the Norsemen 
called 7Zyr. Thus it became the Anglo- 
Saxon JZiresdag; Old Norse, Tysdagr ; 
English, Tuesday, hardened in German 


| way among the Alps of Bavaria and Tyrol 
\is not so easily explained. What is also 
curious is that, although there is evidence 
that Saturday was, in heathen times, by 
German races, dedicated to Hulda, and 
has since been persistently consecrated to 
the Blessed Virgin, yet neither Hulda nor 
the Virgin Mary have left a trace of im- 








Wool 





into Dienstag. But it was also called in 
the thirteenth century, Things-dag, or 
Dingstag, the court or council day, and it | 
is still Dingsdag in Dutch. This second | 
appellation helped to alter the old Zies-dag | 
into Dienstag. 
Wednesday or Woden'’s Day is a ren- | 
dering of Dies Mercurii. Woden or 
Odin was the God of the Storm, and | 
Mercury was a wind deity. Anciently, in | 
Germany, the day was Wuotanesdac, but | 
Mittwoch, ‘* mid-week,’’ displaced it. 
Thursday is dedicated to Thor, who, 


} 


among the Norsemen, —not the Germans, , 
—acquired a position of pre-eminence 
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day to the Virgin, Thursday to the Apos- 
tles, Friday to the Passion, Saturday to 
| All Souls ; and yet neither in the East nor 
| in the West has Christianity left any im- 
| press on the names of the days of the 

week except in the Latin and Greek races 
| on the Sunday. 

But, after all, it is not Sunday alone 
that is a Dies Dominica, nor do the rest 
of the days belong either to saints or an- 
gels, nor to ourselves alone ; and it is for 
this that the Church of England insists on 
daily divine service ; for, as the earth is 
the Lord's and the fulness thereof, so is 
the whole year, so each day, that we 
should serve ‘‘ in holiness and righteous- 
ness before him a// the days’’ of the 
week, and, indeed, ‘‘ of our life.’’ 


“£2 
The Misfortune of Fortune 


From “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” by Walter 
Besant and James Rice 





HE most pitiable circumstance at- 
tending the possession of wealth is 
that no one sympathizes with the 

possessor. Yet his or her sufferings are 
| sometimes very great. They begin at 
| School where a boy or girl, who is going 
to be very rich, feels already set apart. 
He loses the greatest spur to action. It 
is when they grow up, however, that the 
real trouble begins. For a girl with large 
possessions is always suspicious lest a man 
should pretend to love her for the sake of 
her money ; she has to suspect all kinds 
of people who want her to give, lend, ad- 
vance, or promise them money ; she is 
| the mere butt of every society, hospital, 
and institution; her table is crowded 
| every morning with letters from decayed 
gentlewomen and necessitous clergymen, 
and recommenders of ‘‘ cases ;"' she longs 
to do good to her generation, but does 
not know how; she is expected to buy 
quantities of things which she does not 
want, and to pay exorbitant prices for 
everything ; she has to be a patron of art ; 
she is invited to supply every woman 
throughout the country who wants a man- 
gle with that useful article ; she is told 
| that it is her duty to build new churches 
over the length and breadth of the land ; 
she is earnestly urged to endow new Colo- 
nial bishoprics over all the surface of the 
habitable globe. Then she had to live 
in a great house, and have troops of idle 
servants. And, whether she likes it or 
not, she has to go a great deal in society. 

All this without the least sympathy or 
pity from those who ought to feel for her, 
who are in the happy position of having 
,no money. Nobody pities an heiress ; to 
| express pity would seem like an exagger- 
pews affectation of virtue, the merest ped- 
antry of superiority; it would not be 











| believed. Therefore, while all the world | 


is agreed in envying her, she is bemoan- 
| ing her sad fate. Fortunately, she is rare. 
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Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 





In this neat little volume Dr. 

Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 
@ Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the: Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 


A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents, For sale by booksellers, 
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concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
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advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
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Fashion says, ‘‘ crepons this season more 
than ever before.’’ 

Beautiful examples of textile art—loom 
triumphs that merit such fa ror. 

Here’s newness and richness for you—fine 
lustrous Black Crepons—42 inch, goc.— 
money’s worth that in your own interest you 
want to pay prompt, strict attention to. 

Handsome designs, soon as you see you'll 
get in touch with an offering so extraordinary 
as you'll be astonished at—pleased—-and 
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Let us have your name and address, so we 
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Hard to Please 


Regarding the Morning Cup 


“Oh! how hard it was to part with coffee, but 
the continued trouble was such that I finally 
brought myself to leave it off. 

“Then the question was, what should we tse 
for the morning drink? ‘Tea was worse for us 
than coffee ; chocolate and cocoa we soon tired 
of; milk was not liked very well, and hot water 
we could not endure. 

*‘ About two years ago we struck upon Postum 
Food Coffee, and have never been without it 
since. We have seven children. Our baby, now 
eighteen months old, would not take milk, so we 
tried Postum and found she liked it, and it 
agreed with her perfectly. She is to-day, and 
has been, one of the healthiest babies in the 
state. I use about two-thirds Postum and one-third 
milk and a teaspoon of sugar, and put it into her 
bottle. If you could have seen ner eyes sparkle 
and hear her say ‘good’ to-day when I gave it 
to her, you would believe me that she likes it. 

“If | was matron of an infants’ home, every 
child would be raised on Postum. 
friends say, 


Many of my 


*You are looking so well!’ I reply, 


‘I am well; I drink Postum Food Coffee. I 


STYLE 29. 
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We aimto make the best piano possible 


T h \ , fe Pp e 
CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 
No other Piano madé equals this in style and design of case. 
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and to sell it at the lowest price possble. 


If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 


DESCRIPTION 
7} octaves, 
Double lever, grand repeating action. 


Grand scale, overstrung bass; three 
strings to ¢ach ‘note in middle and treble 
registers. 


The scale is the same as in grand pianos, 
with the largest size of sound board and 


OF STYLE 29. 
strings of greatest length, this giwing the 
greatest volume and power of tone. 

Case.— Double veneered inside and out- 
side. 

Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 
rich figured mahogany, genuine quartered 
oak and ebonized. 

Keys.—Of best ivory.and ebony, 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Tone.—The one great obppet for which a piano 
is made is its tone. The Wing Piano possesses 
nificent tone-qualities,durability, sweetness, 
richness, power, singing quality and evenness. 
Action.--The Wing action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand repeating action, 
to secure the greatest strength and power and 
atest repeating qualities. Every note acts 
poteatouctnty and recovers promptly,ready for 
the repeat, so that after a note is played the same 
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note mer be 
taking the finger from ke 
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case construction. Full metal plate, with meta 
depression bar and metal supports for key bed 
Improved noiseless direct motion ppcal action 
Improved practice a tachment. Full len 





inent. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Gu 


itar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for 


these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single 
player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is 
any ect in tone, a 


SENT ON TRIAL 


aranteed for twelve (12) years against 
ion, workmanship or material 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this 
piano or your choice of four other styles, to any 
— of the United States on trial (all freight paid 

y us), allow ampletime for a thorough examina- 


tion and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatisfactory, we will take it 


back at our own expense. 


no deposit... We pay all freights in advance. 


Noconditions are attached to this trial. 


We ask for no advance payment, 


Our object in offering these terms is to give 


everyone an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 





Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold 


in 30 Years (since 1868). 


We will send free on request “The Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 
Sent free on requst, with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—BASY PAYMENTS. 
WING & SON 
218-220 East 12th Street, New York 
1868—3Ist Year—1! 


have this book. 





y without 


Improvements.—Wing Pianos havethefollow- @ 
ing improvements, viz.: “ Built up” wrest plank @ 
construction. ‘* Dovetail” top and bottom os : 


h duet & 
music desk. Carved panels. Instrumental attach- 





For the teeth. 


Free from acid or grit. 


Deliciously flavored. 
Superior to the higher 


priced dentifrices. 


25 cents. All druggists. Sample vial Rubi- 
foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








































know that | owe my good health to God and | 


Postum Food Coffee.’ 

“TI am writing this letter because I want to 
tell you how much good the Postum has done us, 
but if you knew how I shrink from publicity, you 


would not publish this letter,—at least not over | 


my name.**— Milford, O. 









GUIDE-BOARDS 
By W. H. 


M* HALL'S presentation of the work 


FOR TEACHERS 


Illustrated by 
HALL Elisabeth F, Bonsall 


and privileges of the Sunday-school teacher 


is quite as novel as it is delightful and informing. The author's rich and varied 
experience as teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 


utterances, 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the most 


common hindrances to success in the teacher's work, and Miss Bonsall's clever pen 
drawings of highway and byway guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths 


of the book. Asa whole, the book shows 


how Sunday-school teachers may improve 


the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 





postage. 


16mo. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1035 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of price, the publishers paying the 
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Libby's 


Mi nce 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the. pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously scasoned; Put up in 
convenient packages, cnough for 
two big pies. sith Ste Se Ns 
BOA ogre <a book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 


Libby, McNeil! & Libby, Chicago 








RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4, 


Comfort, good ap- 
a fit, and the 

est materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 

Campello, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 
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The New Food 


One of the most remarkable discoveries 
in the food line that will help to make 
this century famous is Protose, the vege- 
table meat. This is truly an important 
addition to our food products. Progres- 
sive physicians have long agreed that 
rheumatism, indigestion, _ biliousness, 
Bright's disease, diabetes, heart trouble, 
and various nervous affections, were in 
many cases due to, and always aggravated 
by, eating flesh foods. So many people 
are so accustomed to their meat daily that 
the meal seems tasteless without it, and it 
was hard for patients thus afflicted to 
break the old-time habit. 

Protose solves this problem. It tastes 
similar to beef or chicken, contains 
twenty-five per cent more food elements 
than either beef or mutton, and can be 
served in all the various ways that’ beef 
and chicken can be prepared. 

Six cents, to pay postage, sent to -the 
Sanitas. Nut Food Co, 88 ‘Washingten 
Ave.,. Battle Creek, Mich., will secure a 
sample can of this delicious meat. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 












